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Our Friends the Trees 


An A. A. Wednesday Evening Radio Talk 


T WAS my good fortune to be born at the edge of the 

big woods, up in Northern Wisconsin. I saw as a 

boy the cutting of the virgin forest, the driving 

and the floating of the logs down the river, and 

then something of the way in which the logs were put 

through the saw mill to come out as lumber and timber. 

My early contact with the forests gave me a very deep 

interest in the future of our forests, and made me 

eventually become a forester, that [T might do my share 
in helping to protect 


By HUGH P. BAKER 


Forester, American Paper and Pulp Association 


Forest Service at Washington tells us that we have an 
annual waste of 140,000,000 feet of lumber in this coun- 
try each year because you people are insisting on buying 
lumber cut to even lengths. This waste represents 
the average annual growth of gver 2,000,000 acres, 
which is equal to about one-half the area of New Jersey. 

Some of you are saying 





our forests, making 
them a permanent re- 
source. 

Why should it be 
necessary to-day for 


ISN’T IT ABOUT TIME FOR US TO PLANT THE 
TREES FOR OUR GREAT, GREAT, ETC., 
GRANDSON’S BUNGALOW ? 


that the substitutes for 
lumber,— brick and 
steel, and concrete,— 
will solve our wood 
problem. In a way 





the friends of the trees 
and the forests, and 
foresters, to be plead- 
ing for a continuation 
of our forests? Why 
shouldn’t everyone be 
convinced of the great 
value of our forests, 
and determined to see 
that our present,forests 
are maintained for the 
future, and that new 
forests are built where 
the old ones have been 
burned down? 

There is a very sound 








these substitutes will 
help, but engineers tell 
us that we will always 
be great users of wood 
for construction and 
for other purposes. We 
have tried steel and 
concrete railroad ties, 
but without success, 
and to-day we are us- 
ing more wooden ties 
than ever before. 
The pulp and paper 
industry last year used 
over 6,000,000 cords 
of wood, and with this 





reason for the indiffer- 


wood and the pulp 





ence of most of you to 
the necessity for con- 
sidering our forests as 
our friends, and for 
your failure to demand 
of those who represent 
vou in our legislative 
halls that our forests 
be property protected 
and renewed. Let's go 
back just a little to see 
what has made us so 
very indifferent. 

When our people 
came to our Eastern 
shores, some three to ie 
four hundred years ago, ore 








which we imported from 
foreign countries we 
produced last year over 
7,000,000 tons of paper. 
Even though we are a 
wood using industry, 
our consumption of 
wood last year was only 
a little over 4% of the 
total wood cut in the 
United States. Out of 
the thirty billion odd 
feet of lumber which 
we produce annually 
in this country, the 
railroads use about six 
billion feet. Most of 
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they came from coun- 
tries in which the for- 
ests were already dis- 
appearing, and they 
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Since we are cutting down our timber each year six times as fast 
as it can grow, and it takes 300 years to grow a 


? 


the wood used by rail- 
roads is for construc- 
tion, but when you 
know that they are 


sawlog. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune 








came with the idea of 
the forest as a friend, to be taken care of. Some of the 
first rules and regulations made by our fathers were 
for the forests. In 1640, Exeter, which is now the 
State of New Hampshire, passed rules and regulations 
for the protection of the forests. In 1682, William Penn 
ordained that the grantee must Keep one-sixth part of 
his land in forest, and as early as 1783 every one of the 
Thirteen Colonies had forest fire rules and regulations. 
Why did we forget these early regulations, and why 
is it necessary for us now to plead for proper care of the 
woods? Our people found, as they came to settle this 
new land, the finest woods that white man had ever 
seen before, coming right down to the shores of the 
Atlantic. Our hardy pioneer fathers started exploring 
the great western country, and they came back with 
stories of the wonderful hardwood forests of the Ohio 
Valley and the Jesuit Fathers, exploring the Lake 
States, wrote of the wonderful evergreen forests. 


We Have Over-estimated Our Reserves 


There has been implanted in our people for several 
generations the idea that there are plenty of forests to 
the westward to take care of all of our needs, and 
therefore there was little necessity for protecting and 
preserving the woods. Down through the years we 
have been getting rid of the trees so rapidly that to-day 
we see very clearly the end of the remaining virgin 
forest of the South and West. And with the disappear- 
ance of the trees and the increasing cost of all forest 
products, we are feeling an economic need that is mak- 
ing us think seriously of what we are to do in the future 
for wood. In other words, our present indifference is 
quite justifiable, and now that we know what the 
future holds in store for us, we should wake up and 
work aggressively for more and better forests. 

We are tremendous consumers of wood in this 
country. With all of the uses of brick and concrete and 
steel,-in building, more wooden buildings are being 
erected to-day than any other kind. We have become 
so accustomed to using large sizes of timbers and boards, 
that we continue to be wasteful, even though we are 
paying a very high price for our wastefulness. The 





using annually over 
87,000,000 hewn railroad ties, you can appreciate 
the demand which the railroads are making on our 
forests. Last year the automobile industry used over a 
billion feet of lumber for body construction and crating. 
But you are not interested in figures as to the consump- 
tion of wood in this country. 

Chemicals were mentioned as one of the direct re- 
turns from the forest. We are just at the beginning of 
the development of the chemistry of wood products. 
Through distillation and in other ways we are producing 
a large amount of chemicals, and we are going to pro- 
duce more as the years pass. 

But I think most of you will be rather more interested 
in the indirect values of the forest. You know some- 
thing of the result of cutting the trees away from our 
hills and mountains, and then through, carelessness 
allowing fire to keep these hills and mountains denuded. 
With the forest gone you appreciate readily that melting 
snows and spring rains will rush down from our hills, 
carrying soil which should be kept in place on the hills, 
and causing floods in our streams and rivers. We can- 
not have a satisfactory and permanent supply of water, 
for either domestic or industrial use, unless we keep the 
head waters of the streams covered with a forest. 

During the last 70 to 100 years we have cut over more 
than 70% of the forests of this country. We still have 
a good deal of fine forest in the South and the far West, 
but it is costing us more each year to bring the products 
of the forests to our cities and to our industries, and 
really those of us who know about our forests know 
that we are rather close to the time when our virgin 
forests will be gone. 

New York was covered with a solid belt of forest, 
when Manhattan Island was first settled, and it was 
considered to be a great forest state. It is still a great 
forest state, even though the virgin woods are gone, 
because we have the forest soil upon which we may again 
grow even a better forest than the original timber. 
Out of the 30,000,000 acres of land in New York only 
about 15,000,000 acres of land are under the plow. 
What are we doing with the rest of it? Yes, we have 
a million or two acres of forest land belongirg to the 





state in the Adirondacks and Catskills, but that 
doesn’t account for the rest of this land. You cay 
hardly go into a lumber yard in any village or city of 
New York to-day without finding most of the lumber 
and timber in that yard coming from Louisiana of 
Texas, or the West Coast. You would be surprised at 
the proportion of the cost, per thousand feet of lumber, 
which is freight. The freight dill on lumber brought into 
New York from these distant places for construction 
and for industrial use runs into millions of dollars, 
How long do we want to put up with such an extrava- 
gant practice? 

I could go on and tell of the disappearance of the 
forests in the Lake States, and in New England. The 
Northern Lake States were covered with a very wonder- 
ful evergreen forest, and yet to-day but 2% of the 
original pine forest of the Lake States is left. 

But man hasn’t been the only destructive force in 
the woods. We have stood idly by and let our trees 
burn up from year to year in a disgraceful way. Each 
year around 7,000,000 acres of land in this country 
are being burned over. It would be safe to say, I think, 
that more forests have been burned up since white men 
came to this country than has been used. As long as we 
are careless with camp fires, or cigarette stubs, there 
will be forest fires. 

Insects, such as the web-worm, which has been 
destroying the foliage of so many of our trees this 
spring, and fungi, which are little plants that feed upon 
the wood causing it gradually to decay, are very destrue- 
tive to our forests. 


What It Means To Grow Trees 


But now let’s see what it means to grow a 
forest. We will go out this fall and gather the cones 
from the pine or the spruce trees. We can open these 
cones by applying heat, and the little brown seeds will 
fall out of the cones. Next spring we will prepare the 
soil for this tree seed just as we would for a garden, and 
plant the seeds much as we plant radish, except we 
probably would broadcast the seed over the bed rather 
than plant it in rows. As nature requires shade for the 
growing of the little evergreen trees, we will put some 
artificial shade over them. When they are a year or 
two old we will thin them out by lifting them from the 
seed bed and putting them out in rows, far enough apart 
so that each little tree can form a good root system. 
After these transplanted trees are three or four years 
old, and from 4 to 12 inches high, we lift them out of the 
soil and plant them where we want them to grow on 
forest land. We usually plant them from 6 to 7 feet 
each, way. This means twelve hundred trees to the 
acre. Three men or three good husky boy scouts can 
easily plant a thousand trees a day, and. by the way, 
the boy scouts of the country have been doing some 
splendid work in, starting forest plantations about city 
water reservoirs and in other places. 

After the little trees are planted, grass and brush 
will grow up about them and you may think that the 

(Continued on page 578) 
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Wonder what mother nature will say when she finds he’s 
had it “‘clipped.”” 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 
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A Woman and a Swarm of Bees 


How I Got Started and Made a Success 


LARGE swarm of bees settled on my 
lilac bush early in May, three springs 
ago and since that time I have been an 
enthusiastic bee-keeper. The press of 

other work has prevented my going into the 
business for profit; bee-keeping for me is really 
in the nature of an avocation, though I am sure 
it could easily be made a paying vocation at any 
time. 

I am at a loss to understand just why women 
do not take up the keeping of bees as a side line, 
for there is really very little work in caring for a 
few hives of bees and most of this may 


‘By SHEBA C. HARGREAVES 


The hive cost $3.75 with one super, but it was 
necessary to secure a smoker which cost $1.50. 
I was advised by the expert in charge of the bee 
supplies at the seed store not to economize on 
the smoker—the cheap ones have a bad habit of 
going out at a critical moment. Through the 
summer I bought other necessary tools and sup- 
plies. When it was time to remove the super full 
of honey, I secured a board with what is known 
as a bee escape set in the middle of it. This 


of Bee-keeping 


tionally good season from their standpoint. The 


fifth of July a swarm emerged. I remember 
that I was very much pleased; I was able to hive 
them and they did very well, becoming a strong 
colony, though they produced no extra honey 
that first season. Now, I would not permit a 
new colony to swarm, for they swarm at a sacri- 
fice of honey and are very likely to weaken them- 
selves in numbers so that they will not survive 
the winter. 
The original colony in spite of the swarming 
produced a super full of clear white honey—they 
made it largely from the white clover 
~——, which is abundant in this locality. If I 





be done during the winter evenings or at 
times when there is no rush of other work. 
Of course there is a psychological mo- 
ment for performing the few simple oper- 
ations around the hives in the spring, 
but it is a blessed relief to find some form 
of life that does not beg to be provided 
with food at all hours of the day. For 
weeks together all the bees ask is to be 
let alone and they give mere in the way 
of return for their’ care and the outlay of 
capital than chickens or any of the other 
enterprises open to women. 

Of course some women would be afraid 
of being stung, but there are two ways of 
meeting this difficulty—the first is to pro- 
vide suitable clothing so as to make a 
sting rare and then if one receives a 
chance sting to pay no attention to it. 
A person who lives in deadly fear of conse- 
quences had best let bees alone, for they 
are highly intuitive and know at once and 
have no respect for those who are afraid of 
them. A calm gentle disposition and a 
steady hand are necessary in making a 
success with bees. 

But I set out to tell the story of my 
first season’s experience with a swarm of 
bees. Of course in my inexperience I 
made many blunders which could have 
been prevented had I read up on the sub- 
ject before undertaking to care for them, 
but in my case there was no time and 
events fairly crowded each other before I 
had gotten a grasp of the situation. 

The swarm was a very large one and a 
very early one. At what I thought was 
a risk of life and limb I cut off the branch and 
placed it carefully in a clean box until a hive 
could be brought out from town. The hive is 
really a wonderful invention, containing, as it does, 
the frames which ‘prevent the bees from making 
the combs solid inside the lower part which is 
called the brood chamber. Thisis really the home 
of the bees. The box which fits on the top is 
called the super; it is filled with the little boxes in 
which the honey that can be spared is stored. 

The hive which I secured had eight frames in 
the brood chamber; this is the standard size, 
though they are made with ten frames. I am 
rather inclined to the belief that the eight-frame 

ves are best for women, for they are lighter and 
easier to handle, though it is claimed that more 
honey can be secured by housing the colonies 
m ten-frame hives. There is a difference of 
pinion among professionals in regard to the 
matter, so it is, no doubt, a matter of individual 
Preference. 





= 


“It is rather strange that women do not take more readily to bee-keeping. . . 
it is work for which they are particularly fitted by nature...” 


device when placed between the hive body and 
the super about 24 hours before time to take off 
the super, will clear the super of bees—the little 
trap allows them to descend into the hive but 
prevents their returning. This cost 75 cents, so 
that all told my actual outlay of money for that 
hive the first season was $6. 

My bee costume I arranged myself out of cloth- 
ing which I had. I sewed mosquito nettiflg to a 
hat with a large brim and fastened it down under 
a heavy coat. Some loose old gloves with heavy 
canvas sewed on for gauntlets so that there was 
no gap between glove and sleeve answered very 
well. At first I tried to work in skirts, but this was 
disastrous—the bees have a way of attacking just 
above the shoe tops. Later I wore khaki trousers 
which were securely fastened down over the shoes. 
I found that I had greater confidence if I knew it 
was impossible for the bees to reach any part of 
my anatomy. 

The colony grew amazingly. It was an excep- 


‘ 


had known how to prevent their swarm- 
ing no doubt the yield would have been 
48 pounds instead of 24. But 24 pounds 
pleased me very much considering that it 
was the first I had ever had any hand in 
producing. I remember that honey was 
retailing for thirty cents a pound that 
season and I estimated that the honey 
yield just about covered all the expense 
of the colony, besides leaving me at the 
end of the season with two strong colo- 
nies. Though the second hive was not 
paid for by the bees. 

The next season the yield was 48 

unds for each hive with one swarm 

or sale. I have never kept more than 
two colonies, as the aim is just to pro- 
duce honey for our own use. course, 
swarms escape if they are not watched 
very closely, then there are bad years to 
be reckoned with, but taken year in and 
year out each colony will produce an- 
other strong colony, in fact, the problem 
is to keep a small apiary within bounds 
where natural swarming is permitted. 
The professional bee-keeper resorts to 
artificial swarming and can build up an 
unbelievable number of strong colonies 
from a single colony in a season. 

- Not every woman who wishes to start in 
the bee business would wait until a swarm 
came to her. Most of them would cast 
about for a stand in a hive after they had 
studied a while on bee-keeping. The price 
of a thrift colony in a new hive is $15 for 
an eight-frame hive, and $17.50 for a 
ten-frame hive. The smoker and other little 
necessities would come well inside of $5, so that 
an investment of $20 would be sufficient to 
make a start. Of course prices would vary 
somewhat with the locality; in sections of the 
coun where the bee industry is carried on 
extensively it might be possible to secure a start 
for less money. 

But the beginner should be very cautious in 
buying bees. Small bee-keepers will often sell 
a swarm of bees in an old hive for very little. 
Many times these are strong colonies and free 
from disease but there is always a risk in starting 
in this way. It is well also to be sure of the vari- 








ety of bees—the pure bred Italians are considered 
the best all around variety for this country. The 
native black bees are terribly savage and hard to 
manage, and some of the other im 

are not considered particularly y- 
the professional can change the variety in a short 


rted breeds 
Of course 


(Continued on page 576) 
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Dairy Committee Trying To Get 
Together 


AIRYMEN will be interested in the news 

account on Page 577 of the last meeting of 
the Dairy Conference Committee of Fifteen. 
This Committee met in Utica Saturday, June 7th. 
It passed a resolution declaring for a substantial 
increase in the price of milk on and after June 
16th, but this resolution was not passed unani- 
mously. Unless there is unanimous agreement, 
there can be no hope of better prices. Even then, 
better prices cannot prevail unless resolutions 
calling for them are founded on practical, economic 
conditions. 

The great danger, as we see it, of the Committee 
of Fifteen, is to respond to a perfectly natural 
desire to do too much in a too short time. Evils 
in the milk business have been collecting for many 
years, and it must not be expected that they can 
all be corrected in a short time. The whole milk 
situation is very complicated, the most so of any 
market problem which farmers have, and almost 
every farmer and every organization has conflict- 
ing ideas as to how the problem can be solved. 

Therefore, it is not to be expected that the men 
on the Committee of Fifteen, no matter how sin- 
cere they are in wanting to accomplish results, 
will unanimously agree, especially at first. But 
the mere fact that they are trying to get together 
and that the last meeting did not result in an 
open break gives us hope that they may yet work 
together unanimously for the good of every dairy- 
man in the territory. As long as we can feel that 
the individuals on the Committee are sincerely 
striving to solve the problem, we will be for them, 
even though progress seems discouragingly slow. 


Congress Accomplished Little 


NE of the most unprofitable and costly ses- 
sions of Congress in the history of the nation 
ended on June 7. From almost beginning to end 
the session was marked by disheartening investiga- 
tions and partisan controversies which have not 
added to the confidence of the average citizen. 
Aside from the various investigations, Congress 
passed three bills of great importance. The bill 
granting a bonus, chiefly in the form of paid-up 
life insurance to soldiers of the World War was 
passed, vetoed by President Coolidge, and re- 
passed over his veto. On this page last week we 
gave an account of the bill which became a law 
reducing the income and some other taxes. A 


drastic and restrictive emmigration law was 
passed excluding Japanese entirely and restricting 
emmigration from other countries to two per cent. 
of the nationals which were here according to the 
census of 1890. Under the present restrictive 
emmigration law the quota is three per cent and 
the basis was the census of 1910. 

A large amount of pressure was brought on 
Congress and the President for some form of 
legislation that would help the farmers, particu- 
larly the wheat growers, out of their present hard 
times. The most important of their farm bills was 
the McNary-Haugen bill. This and similar legis- 
lation failed to pass. It is perhaps just as well. 
If there is too much wheat, passing a law raising 
the price may help for a short time, but in the long 
run it is simply daming up a stream which in time 
will overflow and continue its course in spite of 
the dam. Legislation interfering with natural 
laws are as foolish as trying to make water run 
up hill. 


T B Workers Study Their Job 


N JUNE tenth, eleventh, and twelfth an 

Eastern States Conference on the Eradication 
of Tuberculosis in Live Stock was held in Albany 
in conjunction with the 34th annual meeting of 
the New York State Veterinary Society. 

While looking into the earnest faces of the more 
than two hundred men who were gathered at this 
meeting to exchange information, we were im- 
pressed with the fact that bovine tuberculosis 
has got to go. These men are carrying the 
responsibility of the leadership in our Eastern 
States to conquer TB. They were there for 
business, and the exchange of information and 
reports of progress from different States, com- 
munities and from different viewpoints could not 
help but be of great value to everyone who heard 
them. We were particularly pleased with the 
showing made in the reports of Commissioner 
Pyrke and his workers in the New York State 
Department of Farms and Markets showing the 
remarkable amount of work that has been done 
recently in fighting tuberculosis in New York. 

It begins to look not only in New York but in 
other States as if the directors of the work have 
the problem in hand. In fact, such great progress 
was reported in all the States that a word of 
caution is perhaps needed. It will do no good to 
clean up a large number of herds and wide areas 
unless they are likely to stay clean afterwards. 
This means that the work must not be done so 
rapidly that there is a failure to secure the full 
cooperation of breeders who will work with the 
State authorities to take the necessary steps to 
keep their herds clean after the tests. 


The Things of Yesterday or of 
Tomorrow ? 


BE MARTIN, in the “Saturday Evening 

Post,”” says that we used to run three blocks 
to see a dude, but now we are all dudes. This is 
an amusing and striking way of expressing the 
change in the standard of life between us of to- 
day and those of even our father’s day. This 
change in standard and demand for more and 
better things not only exists in the city but in 
every country community. In fact, it is difficult 
to tell nowadays any difference between a well- 
dressed country crowd on a holiday or at a 
meeting, and a city crowd. 

Hundreds of things that we use in our daily 
life and think of as absolutely necessary were not 
so many years ago very rare luxuries, if they 
existed at all. That this demand for what we 
call a higher standard of life is a good thing will 
be disputed by some people.. There are those, 
and they have many good arguments, who say 
that modern life is too complicated, that it is a 
good thing for the soul and body of man not to be 
too much pampered and that simplicity of life 
and living is necessary in developing the highest 
type of manhood and womanhood. Without 
question this running after the things “to keep 
up with the Jones’,” and the extravagant pur- 


chasing of luxuries that we can ill-afford—among 
which is too often the automobile—are bad 


things which are sure to lead to trouble in the : 


end for those who do it. 

But on the other hand, a desire to strive for 
more and better things is a natural and whole. 
some desire. Those of our fathers who used 
the oil lamp would be foolish indeed to go back 
to the candle, and he who now would say that 
the coming of the mowing machine and the 
reaper in the place of the scythe and the cradle 
is not a good thing would be called, and rightly, 
a fool. Many of those who talk sorrowfully of 
the good old times would have an unpleasant 
time indeed were they to have their wish and 
be returned to those times. We can imagine 
how they would howl if they had to get up some 
cold winter morning and go five miles to the 
nearest neighbor to borrow live coals with which 
to start a new fire. — 

What is needed is not any step backward te 
the things of yesterday, but perhaps a little 
more moderation in reaching forward too quickly 
to new luxuries before we as individuals are able 
to afford them. 


Poor Crops—Better Prices 


CCORDING to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the month of May was the coldest, 

with two exceptions, in thirty years, and the 
rainfall east of the Rocky Mountains was very 
excessive. Just the reverse was true of the 
Pacific Coast. The result of this is that pastures 
are exceptionally good and hay promises to be a 
good crop. The good pastures have had their 
natural effect on the milk supply which has 
greatly increased. On the other hand, the un- 


favorable weather has made it difficult to get the’ 


crops in and when they were in they have not 
grown well. 

The Department of Agriculture reports that 
the general condition of crops is the poorest it 
has been at this season in the last twelve years. 
We believe this situation will affect the general 
farm condition favorably. We have constantly 
maintained that one of the chief causes of our 
hard times is over-production. We have had 
considerable personal experience in raising pota- 
toes and we never forget that the years of an 
average or rather poor yield brought us the best 
returns in dollars and cents. 

Therefore, instead of being discouraged because 
the crops do not look quite as good as usual, or 
because we have not got quite so many of them 
in the ground, let us take most excellent care of 
those we have and. look forward with hope that 
they may bring us more money than we would 
have when they looked better. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


T THIS time, when the big party conventions 
are giving every citizen some mild interest m 
politics, there is a good laugh in the following 
story, which is told by our friend W. P. Hall, of 
Walton, Delaware County: 

“Going back some forty. years to when I was 4 
kiddie in New York City. It was in early October 
and election was near at hand. The boys were 
beginning to realize that the time was nearing for 
free cigars. They were assembled at the clu 
house on an evening enjoying each other’s com- 
pany when the door suddenly opened and the 
district leader entered. He was a big man stand- 
ing six feet with a girth the measurement I woul 
not dare to guess. On his chest he wore a tie that 
was then in vogue. It was the style of that day 
and covered the whole of the chest. ‘In the center 
of that tie was a very small pin representing a bug. 

“Sitting among the boys was a little Inshman. 
He seemed to be amazed. He looked at that pin 
and then at the man. He could not keep his eyes 
off that bug. The politician, noticing him 
scrutinizing him so closely, stepped up to him a 
says, ‘Paddy, what is wrong with me?’ ‘ 

“*Bedad,’ says the Irishman. ‘In my time I 
have traveled Ireland all over. I have been m 
Australia and New Zealand, and I have been 
the far West in Ameriky. I have seen many 
curiesities, but it’s the first time in all me life I 
ever saw such a small bug on such a big pertaty. 
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trive for . . e 
d whole We Liked This Stuff, Maybe You Will 
go back NOTICED in a recent market report in AMERICAN By A. A. READERS bent this and nailed securely around the disk with 
say that AcricuLtTurist that apples are very low in the heavy carpet tacks. The other sheet I bent but did 
and the market. I stepped into a small grocery store re- 4 valuable dog may be ruined in this way. Remember 0 nail to the disks, instead, I fastened it to the other 
1e cradle cently and asked the price of some fancy apples the reply the little boy gave the minister when he asked Sheet by using two hinges and a snap catch. Then 
| rightly that “=e display. The reply I got was ten cents how his dog learned so many tricks, “You've got to ! had a round cylinder or drum with a roomy door the 
vfully of each. This was double the price asked for oranges and know more than the dog.” —WARNER E. Farver. length of the drum. This door was for the purpose of 
| y is the same price asked for grapefruit. putting the corn in and pouring out the pops. 
Sh aul I have priced apples in eee hy aa a a a FF FE sn I hunted up an old discarded cook stove and 
ish @ within the last few wee Why New York Is Some Market ing out the fixtures, all but the fire box, I punched 
Imagine and the price was either ; a hole in each end and in the middle and taking two 
up some five or ten cents each. EW YORK is often called the Hotel City because small iron rods I put them through the holes an into 
; to the These stores are located in of the amazing number of hostelries, both small _ the ends of the drum and 
h which pacha wort of hen - large, — — —- —— on er ~. I fastened 
ginia. Therehasbeen little of visitors and many residents as well. Among the a crank and when the 
ward to if any work all winter and _ largest of the famous city hotels is the McAlpin, which crank turned the drum 
a little the people have had but is celebrating its tenth anniversary. In summarizing would revolve. Now I 
a little work all winter and the record of the McAlpin during the past decade, the had my popper done and 
quickly they are not able to pay Manager, Arthur L. Lee, has compiled some very was very anxious to try 
are able such prices. The result is interesting statistics. These figures shed much light it out. So I put some 
that they have todo with- on the enormous quantities of materials used by one of corn in the drum and 
7 apples. ae modern hotels, and the figures may be multi- built a fire in the fire Por-CORN CAPPER - 
ventured to ask a re- plied many times over to give an idea of the total con- box. Then the fun be- 
5 tailer why he did not buy sumption of food in all New York’s hotel restaurants. gan. Oh boy, how I did turn out big luscious, fluffy, 
Agricul- barreled apples and sell During 1922, the McAlpin accommodated 702,224 crisp pops that fairly made your mouth water! 
coldest, them at a price that the guests, and served 1,914,036 meals. The last ten years My next move was to hunt a market. I made a few 
al th people could afford toeat have a total of 7,249,631 guests and served 20,370,560 neat moulds out of thin tin holding one-fourth pound of 
“xe e a few apples. Hesaidhe meals, exclusive of banquets and such functions. pops. [I filled these nearly full and then poured sugar 
as very soak MUSBEROOSS was afraid they would rot Small wonder that for this almost incredible number of syrup aver them, enough to stick them together and 
os the This pensions einen on og og cap we he —_ the food bills included the following, the other, give them quite a -_ flavor. I added a dash of salt 
yastures giant 9 pound edible mush- cou uy Rome Beauties _ startling terms: to give them zest. Wrapping them in fancy tissue 
to bea soom, roma on 1a ranch near and other apples at from 2,825,000 heads of lettuce paper I went to town with my samples. The first 
id their measured 20 inches from base | $2.50 to 3.50 per barrel 44,600 barrels of apples confectionary store I went into contracted for all that 
ch has oe a 16 inches from | but he just kept a few 28,000 boxes of grapefruit I could furnish them. I marketed my last pops just 
the un- ” fancy apples. He could P pogo = of potatoes before Christmas and here is my gross earnings from 
; aa n ,095, chickens > _ " vx. Pp ae Gg 
get the a fair profit by the peck or Page edhe pty. wapudng oamien pounds of butter Bey seers t om - a be P pee trap 
ive not ple would have bought them, but they were more trou- 4,190,000 ate of milk line, just enough to keep me employed after school 
» oe c » mere rer are) wane e 1,760,000 a “ cream ere oe Leo ——. mink and rat— 
orest it from the farmers who brought them in at from forty Mr. Lee figured that it required 18,300 hens to pro- 
. years. to fifty cents per peck, but there was a very poor crop duce the eggs, 1782 cows to supply the milk and cream, rer 
general in this locality iast year and it did not hold out long. and more than twenty-seven miles of cattle cars to What Teazles Look Like 
stantly The retail dealers seemed to be in the fancy apple "TY the meat demanded by the McAlpin patrons. | It is about a year ago that I recall seeing an article in 
of business and the result was that the working people And this is just one hotel—one of the very largest, it ayemican AGRicuLtuRisT about teazles. Would you kindly 
- had aad their children had to do without apples because . sr the Arran g ——— 4 laza, = picture of a teazle. ae is - teazle used for and 
they could not pay the fanéy prices asked. They were orf-Astoria, Biltmore, Hitz-Cariton, St. Hegis, would it pay a man to raise them?—C. W. E., New York. 
zZ pota- left to ponder over the : ‘ a Gotham, Astor and Vanderbilt, to name only a few of . ae 2. re! in? 
of an inekieg siding ten ad saat, cis thar teas oe the more prominent hotels, all could produce equally [* “ited ee = = . ay . ante tapt) te 
he best left to ponder over how he was going to manage to surprising figures from their own ledgers. Bagh x na age tag scat ys caf yy ties oe 20: 
\ : : ws : : : was printed in the issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
make ends meet and make his books balance without , Then, in addition to the floating population, a city of Jone 16. 108. eal oe 
ecalse even a profit.—A. J. Leac, West Virginia. in itself, there are the thousands of smaller hotels, wsithen har ie. tcl 
ual, or apartment houses, clubs, and private homes, which use who lsnenreucelessieaial tenia 
f them Traini ” th F. De certainly as many supplies and probably a great deal ager. While Mr, Weatherby 
rainin e Farm more. : Ese a 
care of es . ° oti Is it any wonder that New York is the greatest market was engaged 7 county a 
ve that VERY farmer needs a dog—not a sheep-killing . , “ ” ‘ cultural agent work, he had an 
. . in the world and that “fancy” products—well chosen : 
cur, but a trained dog that s his k tax, and e = , opportunity to get very well 
would vale heaton, @ha8 108 ook testa off with oy 4 and packed—can command high prices from this fastid- 7: ‘ ; " iP " dig be 
p , — es. , merwine e is better off without a dog. ious and numberless patronage?—G. E., New York. acquainted wit it we teazle- 
or best results it is necessary that the training begin : . — os. a c! Ww _— . 
when a pup. After sep- centered around the village o 
aratic ; < les 
Dodestens se Gna How I Made Money on Pop Corn Peake bese ae thal ell 
: necessary. His _ confi- AM a farm boy fifteen years cld and I want to tell the teazle plant, are used by 
ntions dence is next to be se- you how I made my spending money last year. the manufacturers of woolens 
rest in cured. Unless the dog Father plowed, harrowed and gave me a plot of ground and other textiles to bring up 
lowing has confidence in the consisting of one-fourth acre. It was very fertile and the “nap.” No machine has 
fall, of trainer, the training is in fine shape for gardening. The first pretty spell in been devised thus far that will do the job as well as the 
useless. Give him a March I planted it in frost proof vegetables—peas, _ teazle plant, which is in reality a weed. 
was 8 nen ote teach him to yoo yer | — and spinach, also set out onion sets It is > very — that it von pay yes to try em 
’ snow it. No two persons and cabbage plants. venture for several reasons. In the first place it takes 
— should attempt to train I cultivated them thoroughly and got them on the a man with experience to cure the teazle properly and 
, f him. Drill well on one very earliest market at fancy prices. Then along mid furthermore it takes a certain amount of experience to 
ng tor command before at- June I reharrowed the plot and planted it in rice pop- grow and handle the crop. The marketing end also pre- 
> club temptinganother. Teach The Collie Is the Ideal Farm Dog corn. I listed it two feet apart and planted the corn sents many problems. In view of the experience of 
- com- im to come when told. eighteen inches in row. When it was well up I began several growers it does not seem wise for any one to 
d the Then teach when and where to stop. A good way to cultivation with wheel hoe. I cultivated it every week believe that a man would get rich growing teazles, 
stand- teach this is to use the words “Stay there,” and till the tassels began to appear. The 15th of October although once in a while they have come in as a very 
would Soy when shutting him up at night. I gathered a fine crop of well matured ears, putting handy cash crop. 
that Just when to begin training for stock should begin is them up in the grainary 
. day ag ro needs to 7 handled by the Mia apn Re — Ag ( pop var ge 
e dog exhibits signs of courage, it may in earlier e dri thoroughly as ct 
= than when he is timid. The valuable stock dog is a soon as gathered, other- amir ewypereanen nes aN 
a Dug. “heeler.” When young he may be spoiled by the stock wise it will not produce 645 
uman. hurting him. When first driving stock, let him follow good pops). Along the Ist . & 
at pin pr o Keep him with you as you follow and of December I made a oe 
s eyes et him learn by observation that driving stock means popcorn popper as follows: 
him following it. Usually an early desire manifests itself I took a board one inch 
n and to assist. Then is the time to allow him to assist and thick and long and wide 
to encourage him. If the matter is handled judiciously enough to make two disks 
me i he will soon become a driver at the heel. It is important eighteen inches in diam- 
en in that the dog be impressed that the place to drive isat eter. This done, I pur- 
en in the heel. Then he will not run wild when stock needs . chased from the tinsmith eiilitic 
two sheets of thick tin, SES: 


many 
life I 


ity. 


turning or urging. 

Never be too anxious for the dog to know it all at 
once. Don’t be too hasty in scolding for some error in 
his work. He may not have understood what was 
Wanted. Do not scold him for your own mistakes. 


twenty inches in length. 
One sheet broad enough 
to reach two-thirds the 
way around disks. I 


Second Farm Horse: 





First Farm Horse: How’s that good for nothin’ colt of yours gettin’ on over to 
the Agricultural College? 


Why, haven’t you heard? He’s made the team. 


—Life. 
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HE cost of labor is so high that one 
can not afford to hire a new hayrack 
built. Rather than patch up the old one 
for another year why not build one on 
the farm? .The job is not difficult, and 
|does not require many or special tools. 
|The accompanying figures and descrip- 
tions are for the purpose of aiding a man, 
handy with tools, to build a hay rack. 
The type of hay rack described is not 
considered by the writer to be the only or 
even the best one. There are as many 





I can tell you how to lighten your summer | different racks as there are communities, 


chores. Put an Edwards Engine into service 
right now on your pump jack, power washer, cream sep- 
atator, churn, grindstene, lighting plant, etc., also on 
heavier summer jobs such as concrete mixer, hay press 
pee elevator, etc. Then you can use this same Engine 
or 

wood saw, fodder cutter, ete. No 


Bargain Prices—Free Trial 


cash required. 


Mail coupon today for special combination bargaiu prices 
on power machinery and details of free trial offer 
eee ewww oe ee eer wrwr wy Nweww wwe ee 
THE EDWARDS MOTOR CO 

233 Main St., Springfield, Ohio 
Without obligation, send complete information about free 


Fall and Winter work to run an eight-inch feed grinder, | 


ttial offer on Edwards Engine and combination bargain | 


prices on power machinery 








UT 
Built for the Fordson 


LOW-PRICED, highest-quality, selffeeding | sizes which includes sizes of timbers for 


dependable 

With fine ensilage with a 
power. Hevestiafied Fordson owners everywhere. 
Find out about it now. Sold by all Fordson 
Distributors. Get our catalog of silo fillers to fit 


all powers and 
Swa Robinson & Co. 
10. St.. Richmond, Ind. 








MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write today for free catalog 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
082 Bainbridge, N.Y. 
horse aMictecry 


H EAV t Ss Use 2 large cans. Cost $2.50 


Money back if not satisfactory 
One can at $1.25 often sufficient. in powder form. 














but the rack here described is a good one 
|and, most important, it will serve as a 
starting point. In building, whatever 
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PLACE WEDGE ON TOP 
OF ox 
Figure 1. Cross-arm , showing method of cons.ruction. 


modifications necessary may be made to 
suit the special needs of each man. These 
will hold true not only for shapes but for 
sizés. Modifications can be readily made 
by changing the lengths of necessary sticks 
and, of course, distances for the various 
holes. See the table below, of variable 


kinds of woods and for sizes of racks. 


Table of Sizes 











Bed F I U irms 
Length of 
Rac 
4 Hard ») Hard 
12 x6] 124x6"| 6 O’x4” | 134's3 
or | | 
2 x5 
14 | 346"x7" 2 x6") 7° 249"'s4 2 x4 
| of 
} 194°s7 
i6 4 x6" 8 x6") 8° 3 x4 2 x4 
or | or | or 
3” 8°) @49"n7") 2 34"'87 
Size of Rack 
Length Width Length Width 
12 x 7" 1 x 7 
12 x 7’ 16 x > 
4 x 7’ 16 x 81,’ 
4 x . 


The choice of lumber used in the con- 


struction of the hay-rack will primarily 


depend on what is on the farm. 


It can 


be made out of basswood, pine, ash or 
oak. The hard woods are heavy, but 
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Figure 2. Shelf layout. 


since they withstand strains and heavy 
loads better, they can be made of lighter 


stock. I would recommend that at least 
the cross arms be made of hard wood, 
the bed pieces if convenient. 

Bill of lumber needed for a 7'214' using 326" bed pieces 
No. 2 bed pieces Ss” x 6x14’ 
No. @ for cross arms 2” x 4"xi4’ 
No. | for cross ties 1\%"x 3x4’ 
No. 6 for side boards i” x 6x’ 
No. 3 for bottom boards 1” xl0"xl4 


Note: Side and bottom may be of any convenient 


width 
No. 2 for standards i” «x 4x12” 
Most for cost cans. At dealersor post-paid, Hardware Bill 
The NEWTON REMEDY CO. Tolede, Ohie No. 8 bolts for main rack lo"x 12” 
No. 4 bolts for standards be""x44” 
LARGE JAPANESE BSUCKWHEAT| <= Sis: i oi 
. Par No. 16 ts for side 44 "x544” 
This late Spring demands that you use the | No. 16 dat washers +4” 
best quality seed. Our large Japanese Buck- | No. 28 flat washers by 


wheat 99% pure; 95% germination. Itisa high 
yielding strain, developed from state college 
tests. Sample won first prize at 1923 State 
Fair. $2.00 per bushel. Prompt shipment. 


HILLCREST FARM, Box 114, Ithaca, N. Y.| 





No. 


@ rub iron nails 
Directions for Building 
1. Cut 2 bed pieces or sills 14 feet 


long. 


Bore one-half inch holes through the 


BINDER TWINE— 3?ett"f5."sree and | width of the sticks as follows: (Fig. 2’ 


Mes yi Farmer ts wanted. Sample free 
. BURT & SONS, Melrose. 


onic | 1st hole 3” from end. 2d 4’ 6” from the 


By B. A. JENNINGS 


Ist hole. 


end. 
2. Cut four cross arms 
stock. 


— 


‘ 


From each lower end of arm cut a wedge 
shaped piece 2’’ by 18” long. To do this 


measure 2” or 4 of the width of stock. 
Measure back from the end 18”, draw a 
diagonal line (Fig. 1) and saw off. 

Be sure to saw the wedge from both 
lower ends. 

Nail these wedges on the upper part of 
arms as in Fig. No. 1. These give a 
slight bevel to the arms to keep load from 
sliding. 

For boring the two holes in each of the 
cross arms, see accompanying diagrams. 
The dimensions given are for a rack 
narrowed in front. (If a straight rack is 
wanted bore the holes so that the bed 
pieces are 38” outside.) 

Dimensions for the holes in the cross 
arms are: Front or first cross arm, 1144” 
from center or 1’ 11” apart; second cross 
arm, 13” from center or 2’ 6” apart; 
third cross arm, 1’ 644” from center or 
3’ 1” apart; back or fourth cross arm, 
1’ 10” from center or 3’ 8” apart. 

8. Cut four cross ties (see Fig. 3) of 
134"’x3" stock as follows: Cut front or 





Figure 3. Detail of rear end of rack. 


first cross tie, 2’ 6’ long; cut second 
cross tie, 3’ 1’ long; cut third cross tie, 
38” long; cut back or fourth cross 
tie, 4’ 3” long. 


Boring the Holes in the Cross Ties 


Measure off on the 3” face of ties 314” 
from the end of each cross tie and mark 
this place. From the 314” marks, 
measure off the following distances: 
First cross tie, 1’ 11’; second cross tie, 
2’ 6”; third cross tie, 3’ 1”; fourth cross 
tie, 3’ 8”. 

Before boring the holes, lay the ties 
beside the respective cross arm and see 
if the marks on the cross ties are the same 
distance apart as the holes in the cross 
arms. Bore holes 4” in diameter. 

4. Assemble sills, cross arms and cross 
ties. 

a. Place the sills on saw horses about 
correct distance apart. 

b. Place cross arms on sills and drive 
bolts through arms into sills. 

c. Place cross ties under sills and 
put on washers and nuts. 

d. Square rack up and draw bolts 
tight. . 

e. Place side boards on (Fig. 2) and 
temporarily nail. 

Bolt outside boards to cross arms 
with 4%” bolts (Fig. 2). This holds 
wedges in place, inside boards may be 
either bolted, screwed or nailed in place. 


Construction of Rear Standards 
(Fig. 2) 

5. Cut two side pieces 414’ long by 4’’x 
1”. Cut two mortises 1x3” in the two 
side pieces, as follows, one 6” from top, 
other 244’ from top. Cut two cross 
pieces of 1x4’ stock 3’8” long. From 
each corner of these sticks cut out 4” by 
214” leaving tenon of this size 244” wide 


8” long. Assemble afd hold in place 


3d hole 4’ 6” from the 2d, and 
the last hole 4’ 6” from 3d or 3” from other 


‘ Jong of 2x4” 
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How To Build a Hay Rack 


| Not a Difficult Job and Only a Few Common Tools Are Necessary 


with 14” bolts as in Fig. No. 3. Place 
one 4” bolt 1” from the bottom of each 
side piece to prevent splitting (Fig. 3), 
Drill a 4%” hole 2” from bottom in middle 
of each stick to hinge standard on to sills. 

6. Front standard is constructed the 
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Figure 4. Details of front standard. 


same except it is made narrower at the 
top. (See Fig. No. 4). 

7. Board bottom tight with boards of 
any convenient width. 

8. Place rub iron inside 
position for front wheels. 

9. Bolt on block at rear stakes to pre 
vent rack from working ahead or back. 
The position of these blocks and rub irons 
cau only be determined by placing rack 
on wagon. 


in correct 


A Woman and a Swarm of Bees 
(Continued from page 573) 


time by the introduction of a pure bred 
queen, but the beginner has all these things 
to learn and so must go very slowly. 

If it is possible to visit a well appointed 
apiary muc y be learned that will be 
of value, but if this is not convenient 
there is a large body of literature on the 
subject that may be studied. The stand- 
ard book on the subject, “The ABC and 
XYZ of BEE CULTURE” is a “very 
present help in time of trouble” and any 
other time for that matter. It is alpha- 
betically arranged so that any informa- 
tion wanted may be instantly found. 
Bee literature is most absorbingly inter- 
esting—I would leave a novel any time 
for the ““ABC and X YZ’’—there is some- 
thing doing every minute in it. 

It is taken for granted that the beginner 
would produce comb honey entirely. It 
is easier and there is much less expense 
connected with it but the returns are not 
so great as where extracted honey is pro- 
duced—a colony will store a great many 
more pounds in the extracting supers 
than they will in pound boxes. 

The number of colonies that any woman 
could attend to alone would depend some- 
what upon the woman and how much time 
she had to devote to the bees as well as 
upon the locality in which she lived. I 
know of a woman living in Michigan who 
has fifty colonies which she manages 
alone beside doing her housework. In 
sections of the country favorable to bee 
keeping more can be handled than’ where 
they require feeding and extra care. 
the idea is to produce just enough honey 
for the family table with an occasio 
pound to give to friends, two strong col 
onies would be sufficient, but here again 
the location would have a great deal to 
do with the matter. 

It is rather strange that women do not 
take more readily to bee keeping for 
profit—it is work for which they are 
peculiarly fitted by nature. It requires 
detail, deftness and gentleness and 
above all neatness and cleanliness. There 
is nothing to tax the strength of the most 
delicate woman unless it be a little lifting 
when moving hives or taking off supers 
full of honey, and most women do work 
that is really herder than this every day 
about the house. 
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HE Dairy Conference Committee 

of 15 met in Utica, Saturday, June 7, 
and after a lengthy. discussion adopted 
a resolution “that the price of Class 1 
milk on and after June 16 be substantially 
increased.” Eleven members of the 
Committee voted for the resolution, one 
member did not vote, and the three from 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association voted against it. The original 
resolution provided for a definite price of 
$2.33, but after a discussion the resolu- 
tion was amended to omit a definite 
price statement. The full resolution as 
finally amended is as follows: 


Whereas, the price received from Class 1 
milk produced under requirements of the 
New York Board of Health is below the 
average cost of production, and with the 
steadily advancing price of butter and cheese, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this 
committee that the price of Class 1 milk, on 
and after June 16, be substantially increased 
and that the representatives of the Dairy- 
men’s League be requested to present this 
view to the executive committee and to notify 
the other members of this committee if it 
succeeds in establishing an increased price 
for the last half of the month of June. 


Discussion Intense but Good Spirit 
Prevails 


Although the discussion was very 
intense, even the most tense moments 
were free from rancor and showed the 
earnestness of each man to bring about 
some improvement in the present disas- 
trous milk situation. 

In arguing against the resolution, Mr. 
Henry Burden, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and a League man, said, “You 
are trying to do something that can not 
be accomplished. It is not possible to 
foresee economic conditions June 16, or 
July 1, and I hope that the Committee 
will not do something for which it will be 
sorry.” Mr. Burden further said that 
if the price resolution could be tabled, he 
would be glad to take up the subject 
with the League executive committee. 
“I myself,” continued Mr. Burden, 
“have no authority to bind the League 
association.” 

Mr. Charles Tuck, educational director 
of the League Cooperative Association, 
supported Mr. Burden’s stand. He made 
an appeal for first securing definite facts 
as to milk production and surplus in the 
State before acting. Mr. Tuck brought 
out the point that it does no good merely 
to “resolute” to do something unless 
conditions are such as to make it practical 
to carry out the resolution. All members 
of the Committee thoroughly agreed as 
to the need from the farmers’ standpoint 
of better prices. But there was not full 
agreement as to the ability of getting 
better prices when over-production pre- 
vails and when the market is at the 
peak as it is in June. 

‘‘Farmer Wants to Hear the Coin 

ingle’’ 

Mr. W. S. Rhodes, a non-pool member 
of the Committee, answered Mr. Tuck 
by saying, “We have the facts. All we 
need to know is that the farmer is not 
getting enough for his milk. He wants 
to hear the coin jingle.” Mr. Burden 
suggested that the entire matter be left 
for submission to the League farmers 
themselves at the annual meeting of the 
Dairymen’s League on June 19, when 
twelve hundred dairymen will be present. 

Mr. A. P. Williams, of Munnsville, a 
non-pool member, said he could not let 
the matter end without expressing his 
utmost confidence in Chairman Burden’s 
integrity. Several others were quick to 
agree with this sentiment, showing the 
sincere desire of every member of the 
Committee to try to work together. 


The Problem of Unorganized Milk 


Taere was much discussion as to what 
might be done with the unorganized milk. 
Mr. Garlock spoke for the Eastern 
States group, pointing out that it would 


‘Committee of Fifteen Meets 


Votes Better Prices—Action Not Unanimous 


do no good to establish a price when there 
was so much milk that nobody controlled 
being sold for a less price from the 
dealers’ platforms in New York. Mr. 
Burden, the chairman, thought the 
unorganized problem might be solved by 
having farm bureau agents call meetings 
to be addressed by members of the 
Committee, who would urge those farmers 
not in any organization to either join 
some of those already existing, or form a 
local association around their own plant, 
that could cooperate through the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen to eliminate cut- 
throat competition. 


Is Milk a Public Utility? 


Mr. Fred Boshart of the Sheffield 
Producers offered the thought that unless 
the present situation is straightened out 
pretty soon the State is likely to step in 
and declare the milk business a public 
utility, requiring State licenses for pro- 
ducers. Chairman Burden remarked that 
this might be a good thing, since the 
courts have always held that public 
utilities are entitled to a fair return on 
their investment. 

After passing the price resolution, the 
Committee adjourned to meet again in 
Utica at 10:30 A. M., standard time, 
June 28. At tnis meeting, each member 
of the group may invite others in his own 
group to attend. 


Finds It Does Not Pay to Raise. 


Calves 
E have raised a great many 
calves. Where we first began to 


farm it we raised twenty in one year. 
Father tried to tell us it did not pay but 
we had to find out for ourselves. 

To begin with unless one can raise 
calves well they are no good. If one does 
give them a good start, when they are 
good big plump calves not too old to go 
for veal, a butcher will pay you more 
than they will bring when a year old. I 
am not speaking of thoroughbreds. 
When the best grade cows could be 
bought fresh for $100 a few years ago, 
we sold a big calf we were raising on 
separated milk for $35. We hated to 
let that calf go but we thought we could 
not afford to keep it. 


Involves a Lot of Expense 


The raising of calves calls for a lot of 
expense and work. These can be put to 
better advantage in other ways. If one 
could be sure that every calf raised would 
be a desirable cow, that would alter the 
case somewhat. However, this is not the 
case. In spite of the same breeding and 
care, some cows will be agreeable and 
some will be disagreeable. Some will go 
wrong in one way or another when they 
freshen. Only one in three or four will 
satisfy the one who is raising calves. 
When selling young cows, one does not 
usually get enough to pay the actual cost 
of the feed given them to say nothing of 
all the work required. 

If there is an advantage in raising 
calves, it is that the expense comes a 
little at a time and is not felt. That is 
really no advantage. We bought a nice 
three-year-old Holstein just fresh for 
$45. Surely one can not raise a heifer to 
that age for $45. As cows can be bought 
for less money than is required to raise 
them, why bother to reise calves.— 
Mrs. E. M. C., New York. 


* * * 


I see you say “let’s have some letters.” 
Does it pay to raise calves? I will say it 
does not when you can buy a good young 
new milch cow for $60 in the spring, a 
good one in the fall for $40. It would 
cost $40 to keep a calf the first year. I 
have not raised a calf in seven years and 
I do not think that any farmer ought to 
raise any in seven years more.—G. §&., 
New York. 
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Because 
Health 
Comes 

First 


“Grain them in summer? I should say Ido. Not quite so 
much when there’s pasture, of course, but they get LARRO 
every day in the year—if it’s only a pound or two.” 


That’s how they talk nowadays because they know health 
comes first—sleek, silky-coated, bright-eyed health—cows in 
tip-top, splendid condition. 


Such cows are ready when it comes time to freshen and they 


have good, sturdy calves. They don’t go off feed. 


They 


don’t have udder trouble, lax appetites and indigestion. You 
don’t pay big bills for medical treatment. 


If your’e feeding LARRO you're feeding for health and 
profit. If you’re feeding LARRO every day in the year—in 
spring, summer, fall and winter—you’re feeding for the big, 


long profit. 


All the care used in making LARRO—the safeguards against 
nails, wire and trash—the strict exclusion of all fillers and 
off-grade ingredients—the careful standardizing to get abso- 
lute uniformity in every particular—the exact proportioning 
of each ingredient—all these things have a two-fold object: 
health for your cows and the biggest possible profit for you. 


There’s a LARRO dealer near you. If you don’t know where 
to find him, we’ll be glad to have you write us. 


The Larrowe Milling Company 


22 Larrowe Bidg. 





Detroit, Michigan 
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Don't let another 
you put in SOLVAY. 


means more money. 


It’s so easy to handle SOLVAY-—shipped 
or in bulk, may be spread 
‘e, will not 
burn, and is so finely ground it brings 


in 100 Ib. 


by hand or lime sower. 


results the first year. 


sunk roll Hs of fit i #.~ 
r too. in 
SOLVAY. Find out all about it Write for the 


valuable SOLVAY lime book—free! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 


ing go by before 

ou make more 
money using SOLVAY because it gives 
you bigger crops, better crops and that 
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CATALOG! 


Before you buy your new silo, you owe it to 
yourself to investigate the big advantage of “that 
GRIFFIN Door.” {Always tight and no chance 
to swell and stick. Permanent steel ladder on 


Farmers write that the GRIFFIN is more 


than they ever expected. 
Discount to Agentsif there isno GRIFFIN Agent in your territory. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


Box 3, HUDSON FALLS,N-Y. 
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‘mamas! Will Gut Your Bacte 


Lakeview Orchard Farm 
160 Acres, Horses, 8 Cows 


And heifers, hogs, poultry, furniture, machinery, tools, 
rye, oats, corn, ey ete.. included ‘to settle now; 
convenient live RR town; excellent markets; loamy fields 
produce bumper crops; spring-watered pasture, valuable 


wood, timber; 100 fruit trees; 6-room house, magnificent 
lake view; good ing, water sports; barns, garage, 
h Low price $2800 for all, easy terms. De- 
and picture page 7 Big Illus. rege Ca 
mi farms. Copy free. JT FAR 
AGENCY, 150R Naasau 8t., N. Y. City. 
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One Thousand Dollar 
Accident Insurance 


for 75 cents 


e 


S a part of our broad 
A policy of service to our 
readers, we now offer you a 
$1,000 Travel Accident Policy 
for one year with a three-year 
subscription for AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST all for only 
$2.75—just 75 cents more than 
our special price for a three-year 
subscription alone. 


You May Be Hurt or 
Killed in a Train or 
Auto Accident To- 


morrow 

































Don’t make the mistake of neglecting 
your family’s financial welfare in case 
the unexpected accident comes to 
you. Is not your own peace of mind 
worth the small amount of our 
accident policy? You need protec- 
tion. Tomorrow may be too late. 
Order one of these policies today. 


This Tells You What 
the Policy Will Pay 


The North American Accident In- 
surance Company will pay the follow- 
ing amounts, subject to the terms of 
the y. for death or disability on 
a public carrier, due to its wrecking or 
Te aes while the insured is 
riding as a fare-paying passenger, or 
due to the wrecking or disablement of 
any private horse-drawn or motor- 
driven vehicle on which insured may 

or driving, or by being 
thrown t 


rom. 
Life One Thousand Dollars 
Both Hands 
One Thousand Dollars 
Both Feet 
One Thousand Dollars 
Sight a 8 Both Eyes 
One Thousand Dollars 
One ar and One Foot 
Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00 
Either Hand and Sight of One Eye 
Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00 


Eisner Foot and Sight of Cpe Ey e 
One Dollars 


($1,000.00) 

Either Bee 

Five Hundred Dollars 
Either Foot 

Five Hundred Dollars 
Sight of Either Eye 

Five Hundred Dollars 
Total Disability, 13 weeks or less 

Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week 
Life, by being struck, knocked down or 
run over by vehicle, while standing or 
walking on public highway 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


($1,000.00) 
($1,000.00 
($1,000.00 
($1,000.00 


($500.00) * 
($500.00) 
($500.00) 





TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, J-ar 
461 Fovrrs Ave., New Yor Crrr. 


Grntiemen: Please enter my subscription 
for American turist three years and 
.00 Travel Accident Pele, 
fin “JOR Seley and aul 
t for icy su 
fa paymen 


Signed 
P.O 





R. F. D. No 








State 
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(You must be over 16 and under 70) 
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| News From Among the Farmers 


| St. Lawrence County Cheese Factories Federate—New York County Notes 


ducers’ associations have been formed 
in St. Lawrence County, New York, and 
| have federated themselves together into 
| the St. Lawrence County Cheese Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative Association. Eigh- 
teen of the local associations are new, 
having been recently formed around 
local cheese factories. It is expected 
that the federation will control about 
six million pounds of cheese this year, 
which is approximately one-eleventh of 
the production of the State. St. Law- 
rence is one of New York’s heaviest 
cheese producing counties. Eight of the 
associations, all of which are in one 
township, were formed about four years 
ago. Sales have been handled through a 
cheese sales board made up of one repre- 


| 
'T 4 es ENTY-SIX cooperative cheese pro- 
| 




















| difficulties as farmers farther sou 


sentative from each of the local factories, 
which meet and bargain on the prices for 
the week. 
* 7 . 
Other North Country Notes 


A VERY unusual season is being ex- 
perienced up here in Jefferson 
County. Cold weather has followed a 
great deal of rain. Land has dried off very 
slowly and many places have not been 
worked at all as yet and here it is the 
second week in June. High ground that 
could be worked and sowed to grain, looks 
very promising But it is a poor year to 
put down new meadows as it will be so 
late before the grass can get started. 

Tractors are fast taking the place of the 
hired man. Farmers who do not own 
them are hiring a few days’ work from 
their neighbors who have them. 

May milk brought $1.50 per 100 on the 
3 per cent. basis and it is reported that 
it will be $1.85 for June. Butter is bring- 
from 45 to 47c. Eggs are bringing from 
25 to 28c a dozen. Fowls are worth 
25c a pound live weight and S$2c dressed. 
Veals are bringing from 10c a pound live 
weight. New milch cows that are fancy 
are bringing $100 a head. The pure bred 
Holstein dairy of the late P. D. Helmer 
was sold at auction recently to close the 
estate. Many local folks are doing good 
business in poultry. The writer has 
shipped a number of settings of turkey 
eggs, some going way down into Penn- 
sylvania. One local woman is delivering 
broilers to Watertown.—Mrs. J.C. D 


Conditions in Central New York 
H. H. Lyon 


T= season in Chenango County is 
seemingly the latest that we have had 
for many years. Some ground that was 
intended for oats will be put into other 
crops and fewer new seedings will be 
started than usual. Furthermore it is not 
likely that the usual acreage of corn will 
be grown, for only a moderate percentage 
has been planted by June 10. It is an 
even guess that less cabbage will be grown 
compared to other years. It seems to be 
the general belief that the hay crop will 
be heavy. My own ideas coincide with 
this largely, although the meadows do 
not seem to have advanced much. 

We have had an abundance of rain but 
it has been too cool for better results. 
However, I never give up the hay crop as 
early as the 10th and even the middle of 
June may be still time enough for the 
grass to grow some. With so much mois- 
ture on hand a little warm weather now 
would soon send grass along at arapid 
rate. I am not prepared to talk a poor 
season yet. Some 40 years ago the writer 
remembers a season that was too cool 
all the way through and this year we are 
still looking for warm weather. 


| How Things Look in Southern Oneida 


To-day I have been travelling in south- 


| ern Oneida County. The season is a little 


more forward but they have had the same 
Their 


| elevation is less than ours and vegetation 
, has had more progress. To-day, on the 


' 10th I saw two fields where haying had 


been commenced. Peas seem to be com- 
ing oh quite well. I saw some fields of 
begns being planted over, as condiderable 
bean seed has rotted. There are cases 
both in Oneida county and here at home 
in Chenango County where corn has 
rotted, but one can hardly tell to what 
extent replanting will be necessary. 

The Oriskany Valley is real wondering 
farming country. It is apparently not 
so extensively dairying as [I am accus- 
tomed to, no doubt because of soil and 
climate, and somewhat because of mar- 
kets. Land is worth more, quite an 
amount of it seems to be between $200 
and $300 an acre. Of this price there may 
be so much more profit in farming, but 
it is very pleasant to live there. 

I find rather more division on the pool 
question over in Oneida, but there are 
strong advocates on both sides. There is 
dejection over prices on all sides as at 
home. Foreigners who have come here 
and those from the west, seem more hope- 
ful than the natives. 


* * - 
Western New York Counties 


Livingston County—The Livingston 
County Pomona Grange met recently 
at the Linwood Gr. all at Linwood. 
Fred J. Freestone of Interlaken, State 
Overseer, was present. 

We are not getting along very fast with 
work this spring. It has been so wet up 
to the second week in June we were un- 
able to do any planting at all. The early 
part of the second week looks more 
promising.—E. C. 

Wyoming County—The Farmes Picnic 
will be held at Warsaw on June 24. At 
last we have had a week of good weather 
to put in crop (written June 4). Some 
oats and potatoes are coming up. Farmers 
are doing most of their work without 
extra help which with bad weather condi- 
tions will most as likely reduce crop 
production. Not many young cattle in 
this section and there are about 10 per 
cent. less cows than a year ago. Cows are 
rather thin and making less milk. Those 
who have hay are still feeding their cows. 
Not much building or repair work being 
done. There seems to be a general slow- 
ing up in road building. Some men are 
as for work at former high wages.— 


Wing R. Smith Dies Suddenly 
ING R. SMITH, for twenty-eight 


years treasurer of The Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America and one 
of the most prominent importers and 
breeders of Holstein cattle in this coun- 
try, died suddenly of acute indigestion 
June 8 on a train enroute from New York 
City to his home in Syracuse, N. Y. He 
was returning from ‘the convention of 
the national Holstein Association at 
Richmond, Virginia, when stricken. 

Mr. Smith was seventy-four years of 
age and member of the first Holstein 
breeders’ society known as the Holstein 
Breeders’ Association of America. When 
this organization was merged with the 
Dutch Friesian Association in 1885, he 
became a charter member of The Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America. 

With his brother, William J. Smith, 
and their partner Edward A. Powell, 
he brought some of the finest specimens 
of the breed to this country from Holland. 
He personally selected the cows Clothilde 
and Netherland Queen, foundation cows 
of two present-day leading families of the 
breed. 


New on ork Apple Association 
‘ostponed 

HE pc of the central organiza- 

tion of the Western New York Fruit 
Growers Cooperative Packing Associa- 
tion, met on June 5 and voted od ag, se 
the annual meeting until Sat 
21. The meeting will be held in the 
Hotel Rochester at 10 A.M. 





According to N. R. Peet, General 
Manager of the Association, the Ware- 
housing Corporation has been incorpor- 
ated under the name of “Fruit Growers, 
Warehousing Corporation.”” The dj. 
rectors who have been elected to serve 
until the first annual meeting are: George 
W. Dunn, President of the Webster 
Association; F. C. Humphrey President 
of the Knowlesville Association; C. W, 
McKay, Attorney, Rochester, E. L, 
Moody, President of the Rushville Local; 
and H. E. Wheeler, President of the 
Ontario County Trust Company, Can. 
andaigua. Mr. Wheeler has been elected 
president of the Board, Mr. Dunn, vice 
president and Mr. Moody, treasurer. 


Our Friends the Trees 


(Continued from page 572) 


planting has not been successful. How- 
ever, after three or four years the dark 
green tops of the little trees will begin to 
show through, and in a surprisingly short 
time you will have a new forest started 
that will come on rapidly—providi 
of course, you keep out the forest’s 
greatest enemy—fire. 

We all like to look ahead and think of 
what the future has for us, individually. 
Some of us like to look ahead and think 
of what our city and our nation may be as 
time passes. We all want our city and our 
state, and our nation, to be better—a 
better place in which to live—for our- 
selves and our children. I think a good 
deal of New York State, and as I know 
something of it I like to dream in a way 
of the time when all of the forest lands 
the Adirondacks and the Catskills, and 
Southern and Western New York, will 
again be covered with a fine growing 
forest. When this time comes our 
using industries will come back to our 
small communities. It won’t cost us so. 
much to build our homes because. wood 
will be more plentiful and nearer to us. 
We won’t have so many floods and pos- 
sibly so much dry weather, because the 
forests will hold the water and give it off 
slowly to our springs, and streams and 
rivers. There will be more fish and game, 
and I am going to tell you frankly that 
I like to fish and hunt, and our forests 
will be better playgrounds for all of us. 
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‘Why Feed Milk to Chicks? 


Some Reasons Why Chicks Don’t Grow Right 


R the best advance 
and progress of a 
chick it is necessary that the food they 
obtain should contain all the vital ele- 
ments essential to growth and develop- 
ment. One of the best starting feeds the 
writer ever used is an ordinary hard- 
boiled egg, chopped up fine, shell ‘and all. 
Such a feed for young chicks is about like 
cannibalism; an egg contains all the 
properties that make and develop a full- 
fledged chick, and, therefore, it is a perfect 
food provided the breeding stock is in 
good physical condition. 

The trouble comes when the poultry- 
man tries to make up a ration that repre- 
sents all the vital elements necessary for 
a chick’s growth. Perhaps it agrees with 
the majority of the chicks and kills 
others, or perhaps they advance and grow 
on it for a time and then go all to pieces 
for apparently no special reason and in 
spite of good care. 


By L. H. 


Symptoms of Under-Nourishment 


Some of the most pronounced symp- 
toms of under-nourishment or bad nour- 
ishment are found in leg weakness, a black 
or watery ring around the eye, sometimes 
sticking the eye shut, drooping wings that 
in pronounced cases touch the floor, plas- 
tering up behind, and ruffled, uneven 
feathering. Such symptoms among young 
and growing chicks show a lack of some 
element in their food which leads to irreg- 
war growth. In these days, this lack of 
something in a feed means that a vitamine 
or vital part of the ration is either lacking 
entirely or lacking in sufficient quantity 
not to produce the best possible growth. 

What is a vitamine? So far no scientist 
has been able to isolate or set apart this 
substance or essential. The proof of its 
existence has been established by feeding 
certain combinations of food which have 
contained some or all of these elements. 
Where one was lacking the results were 
not correct and the development showed 
in the same way as in the case of little 
chicks; an improper condition, not a dis- 
ease but a plain something wrong in 
development. 


Where Vitamines Are Found 


To date there are four of these vita- 
mines, and, if your chicks are developing 
normally, it is probable that they are get- 
ting the correct amount of these essen- 
tials. Because of their unknown composi- 
tion these vitamines are simply called by 
letters: A, B, C, and D. A is present in 
milk, eggs, cod-liver oil, and, to some 
extent, in green food. B is present in 
milk, yeast, eggs, fruit, green leaves, 
7. and the outer covering of grains. 

is found in milk, fresh fruits, green 
leaves, and sprouts. -D is present in milk, 

s, cod-liver oil, and green stuff. D, or 
this last vitamine, is a comparatively new 
or recent element, but it seems to be one 
of the most important of the group when 
applied to young chicks. Leg weakness is 
entirely attributed to a lack of this par- 
ticular element in chick rations, and, 
doubtless, other specific disorders may ’ be 
similarly assigned to vitamine D as sci- 
ence advances. 


Milk and Eggs in All of Them 


From another examination of the vita- 
mines listed above and what feeds contain 
elements, you can see at a glance 

why it is that certain foods are so bene- 
ficial. Take milk, for example. It con- 
tains every vitamine. Eggs contain 
three, and, as A and D are the most im- 
portant, it is not hard to understand why 
the hard-boiled egg ration agrees with 
young chicks. Green food also contains 
all the vitamines, and that is why chicks 
in the run or yard that has good fresh sod 
and grass do well and often pick up as soon 
48 we turn them out. The trouble comes, 
yever, when we can not get the chicks 
It is essential that they have green 
If you do not sprout oats or have 


handy, then resort to the spade. 


out. 
food. 
beets 


HISCOCK Dig up some fresh sod 
and throw it in to them 

once a day in good quantity. 
Milk, likewise, is a big addition unless 
you are using a ration that specifically 
says not to use it. On the farm perhaps 
you can spare a little for the chicks. Sour 
it and then you will not only have a help 
in the way of vitamines but lactic acid 
which is also beneficial for young chicks. 


Use of Cod-Liver Oil a Big Find 


As regards vitamine D and the use of 
cod-liver oil, there is no question in the 
writer’s mind but what this is one of the 
biggest finds in the rearing of young 
chicks, especially where chicks are 
hatched early or are kept without suffi- 
cient grass range. The best way to de- 
termine your own use of this feed would 
be to cooperate with your nearest experi- 
ment station. They can advise you and 
make recommendations as to its use. 

The main trouble with young chicks 
to-day and the reason for heavy losses is 
the failure to comprehend the ups and 
downs in the health of young stock. Dis- 
ease, of course, takes a goodly toll, weak 
parent stock takes its share, but the loss 
from improper feeding and the failure to 
recognize fundamental elements required 
for the normal growth of chicks account 
for the greatest losses of all. If you can 
look at your ration in the light of essen- 
tials or vitamines, if you can learn to 
check up its deficiencies and see where it is 
lacking, then the results both in the 
growth and development of the flock and 
in the actual decreased mortality will far 
offset the trouble of checking rations more 
closely. 


Our Experience with Baby Chicks 


WE plan to have our chicks the latter 
part of May when the weather has 
somewhat settled, but early enough to get 
the chicks well started before the haying 
season begins. We always give them sour 
milk at first then a feeding of mashed egg- 
yolks, rolled oats or finest chick grain. 
They are fed five times a day for the first 
two weeks or so. 

At present we use oil burning hover 
brooders in brooder houses. If the weather 
is too cool we stretch fine mesh chick wire 
around a foot from the hover to keep the 
chicks from getting too far from the 
warmth. The first year we raised baby 
chicks in a home-made brooder without 
any artificial heat and only lost two or 
three out of a hundred. 

We have hatched baby chicks with both 
incubator and hens but on the whole we 
prefer to buy the chicks. There is a lot of 
satisfaction in getting what you want 
when you want it.—E. M. N., New York. 


‘First Aid’ For Eggs 
Ina B. LEAVELLE 


N these days when everything spells 
economy to the busy housewife, did 

it ever occur to you that you might give 
**First Aid” to a valuable setting of eggs? 
One of the most interesting experiences 

I ever had in connection with the farm was 
one spring when I was busy getting eggs 
under all my hens that were wanting to set. 

I happened to have a breed of hens that 
were making unusually good mothers and 
decided to try and raise a few turkeys; so 
we had: bought a setting of turkey eggs, 
and, as I took them out of the box, I ex- 
amined them carefully and discovered one 
that was cracked. 

Now I have found adhesive tape a real 
“friend in need,” many, many times, and, 
as I looked at that cracked egg I decided 
to try and mend it. 

I brushed the crack with my hand to 
take off any bit of moisture that might be 
there and then put on a strip of tape just 


long eno to fully cover the crack; you 
may well believe I kept a strict watch on 
that egg. 


Every day when I went out to care for 
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Makes possible lower 
chick we are sel 
remarkably LOW 

FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
White Leghorns 
re Rocks. 


Anconas 
Winies Wyandottes or Black Minorcas 
White Leghorns (Mati 


Barred Rocks, White 
ORDER AT ONCE. =r a AGRE 


ithout sacrifi iT 
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CHICKS 


When Increased Fertility 
4 


you get the benefit. 
our name, despite 


spgetat MATING 
26 60 100 1000 
$6.00 $9.60 $18.00 senso $170.00 


adding 10c for 
nteed. 


y order or oe segfeteres letter, 
Special Delivery (if wanted)on enh 100 or lees. Safe livery of full count guara 
W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 


Gaby Chic deems 








BRED RIGHT, HATCHED 





S.C. BLACK RCAS 

BNOILER CHICKS, H. B 
Ss BROILER CHICKS, L. B 
00 per live yo getter to co pene door by 

~-E- y for zs they sod orer 4S Mage Shere 


fit CATA 


paid 





30,000 CHICKS WEEKLY for June and July Delivery 
oe by . wee 14 2 al expericgee oar the the lareres 


i a spurs sets 4 
THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY ltt. tooo, 


RIGHT, ment fd RIGHT 
fi eries 
ouR ‘ORDER’ eet eabeagecast 





Each Per 1000 
Kocher oooeiniacs gibeede 100 $90.00 
£abeddinesenedvetqueesio 100 x4 
patedtceessaes 120 110.00 
d60nd'n0ct000s oe cbbensee 4c 130.00 
4044 dedssesedaDosemnsee 120 110.00 
ope 00n 86 4n +4 by rf 
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in 100, RICHEIELD, PA. 











Single Comb White Leghorns 


Feed BEG! wii ee ove op Wp Sit as eae. 
wi records u a year. 
wes tare 4 Vaccinated. Butter. 


i ming orcere Oe and baby chicks 
feng dale Cabaay ecg a St 

2 ee vi or wen 

with all $10 orders. Circulars ging S 


EDGAR BRIGGS 


Box 41 PLEASANT VALLEY, N. Y. 





Super-Quality June Chicks| 
HATCHES bk 7, & aS: and 4 
Strickler *s T: Barrso Largs ty 
ENGLISH S. C. WHITE LEG ORNS 
Pens headed by Tancred 285-egg S5-eeg line cock: 
erels and Lady Storrs hens bred. 
cockerels, ma‘ ~. « for extra 
4 x aoe ; ooobe 
) [Delivery be tose Post Beat % Wo0% 7, ve delivery 


LEONARD F. 'STRICKLER a SHERIDAN, PA. 








HICKS % Cw. Leghorns, 8c; Mixed, 
CH peak ah hens aed price on. large lots. 


F.B. FRYMOYER, Box 20, VILLE, PA. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


175 GRADE HOLSTEINS For Sal e 


AND GUERNSEYS 


30 head ready to freshen, too head due to 
freshen during March, April and May. All 
large, young, fine individuals that are heavy 
producers. Price right. Will tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y. 
HOLSTEINS Bar tnt of resistered 
10 perieeses wy on =. 20 wee beifers 


ready to ° 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 











Jersey heifers 
Official test. We 
. Yearling bull, 


Huat, N. Y. 


OXF? of our two-year-old Lucky Farce 
ust made e over 60 Ib. fat, ey 
have rr just _as good at $100 to 
Federal tested. 


“3. “B. Hunt, 





SWINE BREEDERS 


125—Pigs For Sale—125 


Berkshire and Chester cross and Yorkshire a: 
Chester cross, all e healthy Bayt 5 
old, price $5 each; to 8 weeks old, price $4.50 
each. Will ship any amount of the above lot 
C. 0. D. on approv: 


MICHAEL LUX 
9 LYNN ST. WOBURN, MASS. 


167—PIGS FOR SALE—167 


Yorkshire and Chester cross, Berkrhire and 
Chester cross, 8 to 9 by) old. price $5 each. 
Pure bred Berkshires, also Chester Whites, sows 
or boars, 7 weeks old, — Ay I will ship 
any amount of the “ ve lot C.O0.D. on your 
approval; no charge for crating. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 


“A. M. LUX 
Tel. 1415 








206 Washington St. WOBURN, MASS. 





Registered O. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. 





DUCKS 








HAMPTON’S 


BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


eee aie 453.00 foe $00, $400.00 for 1000 $6.50 


fe Hea oe, Soe 1,000. 


orn Chick will please 


Rocks, 10c; Wyandottes, llc; Leg- 
horns, 8c; Mixed, 7c. Reductions 
on e amounts. 5 
Free Range CHICKS, carefully 
selected. Delivery guaranteed. 
Catalog 

LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 
R. D. Long, Mgr., Box 12, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 
CHIX Barred Rocks, 10¢c; Reds, lle; White J-eghorne, 8: 


Te. Reduced on 500 lo ts. my J 
Order from advertisement . Twin Hatchery, Mi 












N the plains of Hesitation 

bleach the bones of un- 

- numbered millions that at the 

dawn of Victory sat down to 

wait —and waiting, died. AD- 
VERTISE NOW. 


* * * - 


Seeing is believing and if you’ "re 
not seen nobody knows you're 
alive. Advertise and let people 
know you’re living. 

. 7. * * 

He who waits often 
hungry. But he who advesliens 
sells his goods. 


> * * * 


Few welcome the stranger, but 
many greet the familiar friend. 
Be known by your advertising. 

* . * * 

Hesitation seldom prospers. 
And the man who doesn’t 
advertise doesn’t sell his goods: 


* * - * 


Hidden stays hidden. And the 
man who doesn’t advertise is 


always lost. 
* + * * 
All is not lost that is delayed. 


But advertising finds things 
the quickest. 
* 7 7. * 

Away with delay. The chance 
of great fortune is short-lived. 
And while it’s alive it car be 
won by ising. 








(Continued on page 585) 





PEEPS DUCKLINGS 2 Bisset. 




















The minimum charge per insertion is $1 
Count as one word mets initial, 
address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E 
words. 
Place your wants by following the style of 


office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
to date of issue 
the low rate to subscribers and 


order 


their friends 


Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
| ADVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 


abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American AcricuLturtst reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States 
. not later than the second Monday previous 
Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule 





week. 
counts as eleven 


the advertisements on this page. 


Advertising orders must reach our 


ecause of 
cash or money order must accompany your 

















EGGS AND POULTRY 

MAMMOTH BRONZE 
Narragansett Kegs 40 
Leghorns, Minorcas Anconas 
W yandottes, lic Bantams, Guineas 
Eges low. catalog PIONEER FARMS 
ford, Pa 

LARGE FINE, husky baby 
and Reds $14 ig 100. Leghorns $13 
gon now SUNSET FARM, Box 67 
t 





W hite 
Chicks 
Reds 
Ducks, 
Tel- 


Bourbon, 
Quality 
Rocks 





chicks, Rocks 
Postpaid 
Bristol 





MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS, 35c 
each Hatching eggs, $1.50 for 12. Postpaid 
D. H. WRIGHT, Bayville. N. J 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CHOICE PLANTS postpaid, Beets Mangels 





Cabbage, > Market Succession 
Danish Ball Head. Hardy field grown, 50, 30c: 
100, 45c; 1000, $2; 5000, $8.50 $15 


JOSHUA LAPP, Honey Broox, Pa 

FROST PROOF CABBAGE Plants and all 
leading varieties of tomatoes field grown, 300 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 1000, $2.25 by parcel post 
prepaid; hot and sweet peppers, 100, 75c 
300, $1.25; 500, $2.00; 1000, $3.25 postpaid, 
cabbage now ready, tomatoes and peppers 
ready May the 15th. Let us have your a 
Satisfaction guaranteed. THE DIXIE PLANT 

















Grown Tomato Plants, Same varieties, $3 per 


- : CO., Franklin, Va. 

CHICKS—7e up C. 0. D. Rocks, Reds — ST iearen - — 
Leghorns, and mixed. 100% delivery guaran- MILLIONS VEGETABLE ; PLANTS. | 
teed. 19th season. Pamphlet. Box 26, C. M.| HARDY FIELD GROWN Cabbage, and | 
LAUVER. MeAllisterville. Pa |} tomato, for late crop name choice, 300 75c 

— | 500, $1.25; 1,000 $2.00 postpaid $1.25 per 
ULTRA QUALITY Chicks Anconas, | 1,000 by express. Ruby king peppers, 100 
$12.00-100; White Wyandottes, $16.00-100; | 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; prepaid satis- 
Brown Leghorns, $11.00-100 Good Chicks | faction good order delivery guaranteed Old | 
Since 1907. Circulars. OWNLAND FARMS, | reliable growers. MAPLE GROVE FARMS 
Hammond, N. Y | Franklin, Va 

CHICKS White Leghorns, $8-100, Reds, 8,000,000 TOMATO, Cabbage, Cauliflower 
Rocks, Anconas, $12. EMPIRE HATCHERY.| 2d Brussels Sprout Plants Transplanted 
Seward. N. Y Tomato plants, John Baer, Bonny Best, Chalk's 

| Early Jewel, Stone $8 per 1000 Field 

BABY CHICKS—White and Brown Leg-| 
horns 9c Rocks Reds, Orpingtons  10c 
Assorted 8c. Catalog free. LANTZ HATCH- | 


ERY. Tiftin, Ohio | 





TURKEYS 
TURKEY EGGS from our famous pure bred 


Bronze Bourbon Red, Narragansett and White 
Holland flocks. Get our special prices. Write | 











1000. Tomato Seedlings, Same 
1000. Potted Tomato Plants, Same varieties, 
$3.25 per 100. $30 r 1000. Cabbage plants 
Field Grown) Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, 
Enkhuizen Glory, Early Summer, Early Flat 
Dutch, All Head Early, Danish Ballhead, Savoy 
and Red Rock, $2, per 1000. 5000 $9. 500 
$1.25 ho-cested Cabbene pinnte $2.25 per 1000 
Caulifiower plants. (All re-rooted) Early Snow 


varieties, $3 per 














two tests clean This dairy has always been 





FOR SALE—5 solid acres Early Glore, Co- 


“ER :O8.. Powhatt: joint. Ohio ball and Erfurt. $4.50 per 1000. 5000 $20 
WALTER BROS., Powhattan Poin = | 500 $2.50. Brussels Sprouts, Long Island Im- | 
BEAUTIFUL GOLD BACK Giant Bronze} proved. $2.50 per 1000. Re-rooted $3 per 1000. | 
Turkeys Hatched first part of May, 1923.| Cash must be sent with all orders. Send for} 
Well bred, healthy vigorous [THOMAS | free list of all vegetable gnete PAUL F.| 
REILLY. Plymouth, Mass | ROCHELLE, Morristown, N. J 
| WE HAVE a surplus of Gladiolus Halley. | 
CATTLE Taking them as they run, from bulblets to one | 
- inch bulbs, we wil! sell these to you at two} 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS FOR SALE. | quarts prepaid for one dollar. Many will bloom | 
Fifty head of Registered Holsteins, all young, | this season A great chance to get some fine | 
some fresh and others due. This herd is under | bulbs cheap as we have no place to plant them. | 
State and Federal Supervision and has passed | E. N. TILTON, Ashtabula, Ohio | 
| 
| 


Am overstocked 
BENNETT 
Y 


none bought or sold 
FRED M 


together 
and will sell a carload 





Mer., Mohawk Farm, Fultonville, N 
WANTED to buy a carload of accredited 
grade Guernseys or Ayrshires, due to freshen 


from August to November, four to six years old 
ADIRUTHA FARM, R. D. 6, Amsterdam 
N.Y 


— 


penhagen Market and Danish cabbage plants 
grown on old pasture lands, $1.50 per thousand 
Cc. J. STAFFORD, R. 3, Cortland, N. Y. 





CABBAGE, celery—Ready for field, $1.25 
per 1000; beet, lettuce, strong plants, $1 per | 
1000; tomato, all kinds, $2 per 1000; cauli- | 
flower, peppers, egg plants, $3 per 1000. J. C. 


I 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 





*>SWINE 
DUROCS FOR SALE—Bred gilts, cows, also 
young pigs, either sex, from prize-winning boar 
ARTHUR E. BROWN, Nottingham. Pa 





| Big Leaf, Up River and Red Nansemond, at $2 


| Cabbage 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS, Yellow Jersey, 


per 1000. C. E. BROWN, Bridgeville, De: 
TOMATO PLAN TS—Leading varieties, $2.50 
per 1000, $11.25 per 5000, $21.50 per 10,000; 
Wakefield and Copenhagen, $2.25 per 




















REGISTERED Duroc Jersey pigs for sale,| 1000, $10 per 5000, $18.50 per 10,000; Aster 
6 weeks old. GILBERT DREW, R. F. D. 2,| plants, 65c per 100. WM. P. YEAGLE, Bris- 
Sussex, Sussex Co., N. J | tol Pa 

TWENTY grade Pigs, Berkshire and Ches meen — = 
ter White, 6-8 weeks old, $6 each. Express paid MISCELLANEOUS 
Cc. E. BOSSERMAN, Yor rings. P: re = 

3. Ba HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for wool 

BIG TYPE DUROCS, Sensation and De hides, calf skins, tallow Write ALVAH A 
fender breeding, ten weeks pigs, $10 D. A.| CONOVER, Lebanon, N. J 


TOWNSEND & SONS, Interlaken 


REGISTERED Large Type Poland-chinas 
Choice Service. Boars and pigs from 1000 pound 
ancestors. R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N. Y 

REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, BERK 
SHIRES, Chester hites, all ages; mated, not 
akin. Bred sows, service boars, collies, beagles 
P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, 
sturdy, and healthy, several ready to 
W. W. NORTON, Ogdensbureh, N. Y 
ANGORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred 
stock Maine grown pets, male or female 

ORRIN J. DICKEY., Belfast, Maine 


PONIES and Collies FRED STEWART 
Linesville, Pa 

AT STU D—Police dog 
blood, silver cup winner 
O. HILL, Amenia, N. Y 











|3 horse Fairbanks 





Strong 
work 











champion 
litters. | 


silver gray 
siring quality 





HONEY 


| barrel selling quality 


| year at hand. 





DIG POST HOLES the easy way with Iwan 
Post Hole & Well Auger. Try your local dealer 
first Rasy Digging booklet free. VAN | 
BROTHERS, 1505 Prairie Ave., South Bend, | 
Ind 

BEST EXTENSiON LADDERS made, 25 
cents per foot. Freight paid 4. L. FERRIS, 
Interlaken N. Y 

UNIVERSAL double unit 

Morse 
9 x 12, used once, $20. H 
Rummerfield, Pa 


NEW FAIRBANKS portable platform scales, 








pump, pipe and 
engine, $190; tents 
A. VAN KUREN, 








500 Ibs. capacity, $16.00. Just what you need. 
JOHN T. EAGAN, Lebanon, N. Y 

WHITE HICKORY chair splits; smooth, 
durable, enough 5 bottoms, $1. Postpaid 


DAVID HARDIN, Patesville, Ky 


WE WILL PAY YOU at the rate of $8 per 
lubricants to auto and 
tractor owners, garages and stores, in small towns 
and country districts. Best selling season of 
We have been in business 40 

JUNCTION ROAD & BIG FOUR 
Dept. 7, Cleveland, Ohio 





years 
RY 





UNTESTED Italian queens, 3 banded stock, 
$1.00 each $10.00 dozen $60.00 hundred 
Ready June 15th. W. C. BARNARD, Glenn- 
ville, Ga 





MAPLE PRODUCTS 
PURE. VERMONT 





Maple Syrup $2.25 per 








gal. Suir 10 Ib. pail $2.50. F. O. B. Cash with 
orjer. RALPH PERRY. Plainfield. Yt 
WOMEN’S WANTS 
WEDDINGS—Engraved appearance, vellum | 
stock, two envelopes: 25, $2.21: 50, $3.50: 100) 
$5.94; postpaid. HONESTY FARM PRESS, | 


Putney, Vermont 


PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for house- | 
hold package, bright new calicoes and reales. | 
Your money's worth every time ATCH- | 
.WORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We pare 
able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
experience, who want farm work. If you need 
» good steady man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is not a commercial agency. We make no 


charge THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, Inc., 301 E. 


14th St., N. Y. City. 
HELP WANTED 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—17 to 
65. willing to accept Government positions, | 
$117-$250; traveling or stationary, write MR. 
OZMENT, 258 St. Louis, Md., immediately. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT wants men 18 up. | 
Railway Mail Cler<s—City Mail Carriers, 
$117-$192 month. Steady. Information free. 
Write immediately FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept. M, 100, Rochester, N. Y. 

















hamton, N. Y. 


| buildings 


| CY, Camajoharie, N.Y. , 


| Service Bureau 
| Muscle Shoals Sharks Again at Work 


(et aES KS schemes have 
been advertised so much in the 
| press, on the stage, in the movies and a 
| thousand and one other ways, that it 
seems hardly possible that folks may be 
fooled into buying a cat in the bag. 
However these schemes still exist and still 
continue to flourish, as is exemplified in 
the land-selling schemes being promoted 
in connection with Muscle Shoals. The 
real estate sharks have taken the oppor- 
tunity to paint a glowing picture of the 
vast city that is to spring up about this 


| great project, picturing a metropolis that 


would make our greatest cities seem but 
villages. They picture the gigantic mills 
and manufacturing plants that will em- 
ploy thousands upon thousands of people. 
Naturally this army of workers will want 
food, say the promoters, and of course 
nearby farmers will have a most unusual 
market. Even the man who doesn’t want 
to get into the production of food will find 


| an opportunity (?) to speculate in build- 


ing lots and residential real estate, mak- 
ing money earn money without effort. 

The literature that is being sent out 
and the alluring stories told by the army 
of salesmen rushing over the country 
seeking to gather in the money of specu- 
lators, are most unusual. They make it 
appear that the man who can grab any 
piece of property at all, no matter what 
it is like or where it is situated, is bound 
to ride on easy street for the rest of his 
life. 

When one of these salesmen approach 
you, start to laugh at him. If yeu are 
not in a mood to laugh, take your choice 
of introducing him to the dog or let the 
hired man rush him off the place. If you 
get any such literature, do not even waste 
your time to read it. If you are one of 
those farmers who is fortunate enough 
to have money to invest, invest it, do not 
speculate on what Henry Ford or what 
any other man or corporation expects to 
do with Muscle Shoals. In this case it 
isn’t wise to even speculate on what the 


| Government is going to do, for nine 


chances out of ten, the property that is 
being advertised is not near enough the 
center of things to be affected by the 
project. 

Whether it is in the case of Muscle 
Shoals or in other real estate projects, 
it is pretty poor business to think of buy- 
ing real estate or even speculate in it 
without seeing the property yourself. As 
far as the slick-tongued salesman is con- 
cerned, who makes a specialty of such 





REAL ESTATE 





MONEY MAKING Farm _  Proposition— 
Three adjoining farms, first class condition, 


either all or singly, way below value, five miles 
good road from Binghamton, best market in 
New York C . & E. McKINNEY, Bing- 





FARM at Millington, New Jersey—175 
acres fully equipped, cattle, horses, implements, 
4 barns; 2 graineries; 8 ft. windmill; other 
milk bringing $30 per day wholesale; 
15 room colonial house; two large silos, 300 tons 
30 miles from New York City, 1% miles to D. L. 
and W. Station; Macadam roads everywhere; 
has been a dairy farm over 50 years. WM 
DEMOTT, owner, Green Village, N. J. 





FARM, 146 acres; concrete road; 10 min. to 
market; 3 good houses; cow barn; horse barn; 
shop; grainery; garage; ice house; cold storage 
milk house; modern pasteurizing machinery; 
500 quart milk route; apple orchard, capable of 
15,000 bushel crop; 100 bbl. concrete reservoir; 
spring water ouapiving we and lawns; first 
time offered for sale outside of family since 1846. 
—— HOME FARM, R. D. Olyphant, 

enna 





FOR SALE— Well located 143 acre farm, high 
state of cultivation, easy terms. D. L. TY- 
SON, Gilbertsville, Route 1, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Fruit and dairy farm. THEO- 
DORE ‘ SCHOON MAKER, Coxsackie, Green 
Gi. oe Be 


FOR SALE—296 acre farm, all farming tools, 
gasoline engines, milking machine, 23 head of 
cattle, Holsteins, some registered, 4 horses, 
large house, 3 barns, silo, other buildings, plenty 
of wood, some timber. running water, house and 








barn, % mile from school, church, store. All 
for a ns ABRAM EARLS, Middleburg, 





MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New Yor« State. For sizes, descriptions, 
price and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 





propositions, there is no excuse for any 
one giving an ear to his chatter. 





Avoid Confusion in Land Titles 


Warning! This article by Mr. Taylor should 
be of extreme value not only to the man who is 
contemplating buying property, but to the man 
who already owns tt. Be sure of your title. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is continually re- 
ceiving letters from readers who find after having 
purchased a piece of land that there is a loop-hole 
in the title and ask aid in having it straightened 
out. 

Before you buy, have the title searcned by a 
man or agency that is absolutely qualified to do 
the work. If you are contemplating selling, make 
sure that your title is absolutely clear to avoid liti- 
gation in the future. 


APPY is the Bolshevik! Land titles 

do not worry him. All the land in 

the community belongs to his Soviet 

and he holds his share by right of the 

length of his whiskers or how loud he can 
yell at the Soviet meeting. 

What constitutes a clear title to real 
estate? Recent developments in several 
counties in New York State indicate that 
there is more or less confusion in titles to 
hundreds of parcels of land which owners 
have bought and paid for in good faith. 
There is a great array of double assess- 
ments, assessments made to persons who 
no longer own the land (some of whom 
are dead), sale of land by supposed -own- 
ers when the land really has reverted 
to the county or the State for non-pay- 
ment of taxes, and imperfect and erro- 
neous deeds; all these things contribute 
to the leakages in county deed books and 


confusion of titles and tax lists. 


Some Interesting Revelations 


When the Township School Law oper- 
ated for one year, while it was on the 
statute books of the State, parcels of land 
were discovered in Herkimer County, and 
probably in others, that were not on any 
assessment roll and were not being taxed. 

The County Board of Supervisors, the 
Farm Bureau and others interested in 
the county reforestation project in Che- 
nango County recently went to inspect a 
piece of land which the records showed 
had reverted to the county for taxes, 
This piece of land was admirably located 
for starting a county forest. When they 
arrived at the place, they were much sur- 
prised to find a flourishing poultry farm 
upon it. A previous owner had allowed 
the place to revert to the county for taxes 
and had then sold it and afterwards died. 
The purchaser resold to the present occu- 
pant who paid for it in good faith with 
good American dollars, only to find now 
that by previous entry the farm belongs to 
Chenango County. Among other sundry 
real property Chenango County owns 4 
mill pond, a school house and seve 
tracts of land which appear in local assess- 
ment rolls assessed to private individuals. 


Need for Thorough Clean-Up 


There seems to be a real need of a thor- 
ough clean-up of titles in New York State. 
The place to begin is to check up all par- 
cels of County owned tax land (where 
they can be found). Chenango has set 
a good precedent by appointing a com- 
mittee of the Board of Supervisors known 
as the Committee on County Lands and 
Forests, whose business it is to check up 
county holdings. This movement should 
become State wide. } 

With present prices of farm produce it 
is hard enough to pay for land if there }s 
assurance that there are no holes in the 
title. There is excellent ground for the 
employment of the legal talent of the 
country when the same property appears 
on the deed book of the county credited to 
two or more parties. Let us find whose 
duty it is to go to the bottom of this ques 
tion of clear titles. —-Cuar.es A. TaYLoR, 
New York 


American Agriculturist, June 21, 1924 k 
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The Reincarnation-—sy sam mims 


“ op to me, Sonny; listen to a 

man who has been a failure in life. 
But before I wrap up a bit of free advice 
and hand to you, let me tell you why it is 
better to listen to an old Failure than it is 
to take advice from a successful man. 
The Failure looks back over the dusty 
trail he has traveled and deliberates upon 
the causes and effects; the successful man, 
all aglow with triumph, sees nothing but 


.the mile-posts ahead. The quagmires 


behind are forgotten. 

“IT am not only a_ self-condemned 
Failure, but when I meet the old fellows 
perked up in the glory of their success, 
fellows-who were pals of mine in school, 
fellows whom I excelled in scholarship, 
in athletics. . . . Well, Sonny, they look 
at me with sympathetic eyes and I can 
almost hear them say, as well as feel 
them say, sort of under the skin as it 
were; ‘What a pity; what a pity! ° 

“You finished school three years ago. 
You graduated at the A. & M. College 
with distinction. You won an inter- 
scholastic oratorical contest. You were 
captain of the football team. You pulled 
off just about all the honors there were 
to be plucked. You came on back home 
and went to work on your dad’s farm.” 

Old man Lewis J. Bachelor pulled a 
small pen-knife from one of his pockets, 
twisted the point-broken blade about in 
the bowl of his pipe, emptied the scrap- 
ings, filled the pipe with fresh tobacco, 
and ignited a match by scratching it 
across the sole of his left shoe. 

“And now you want to get married and 
your girl won’t have you because you are a 
farmer. .. . Thunderation!”” And the 
match went out. 

Old man Lewis J. Bachelor scratched 
os match across the sole of his left 

oe. 

“And you are going to give up farming 
just to cater to the whims of this girl. 
... Thunderation!” And the match 
went out. 

“Brains are needed. more in agriculture 
to-day than they were ever needed before, 
and agriculture needs brains more than 
any other scientific profession. Agricul- 
ture has more enemies to-day than ever 
before; not ticks or boll weevils or San 
Jose scale, but commercialistic enemies, 
parasites on the body politic; running, 
infectious sores-on the arteries of trade. 
The worst pests the farmers of to-day 
have to contend with cannot be killed 
with Paris Green or Lead Arsenate, they 
must be destroyed with brains.” 


D man Lewis J. Bachelor went a bit 
further with the third match and 
lighted his pipe. There was complete 
silence for fully a minute, except for the 
growling noise made by the smoking pipe. 
_ “Bob, I know that you’ve had a hard 
time since your dad died; I know that 
you've been discouraged a lot of times and 
that most of your young friends are doing 

they can to discourage you. I have 
heard all about them calling you ‘The 
Cattle Dipper,’ ‘The Boll Weevil,’ ‘The 
ady Bug,’ and so on, partly in fun but 
with just enough seriousness to hurt you 
right down to the quick. But listen, 
nny, the old pendulum is about to 
swing back. Before the civil war the 
Southern Planter was a monarch. He 
Was intelligent, refined and cultured to a 
ee far beyond those following other 
Vocations. In fact his vocation in life 
cast upon him and about him a radiance 
that glowed. He was picturesque. Then 
the reaction came. 
“I am not too old to have visions, 
mny, and I can see through the years 
t are to come. This isn’t a hazy, 
phantom-like silhouette that I see, neither 
'S it so dazzling and shimmering that it 
hurts my eyes to look upon it, but I do 
see the man who produces things holding 
reins of government. Bob, it is so 


Necessary to see this picture that a man 

who loves his country doesn’t even dare 
Ke his eves off this vision. 

Listen, Sonny, sell me yourself. Sell : 


yourself to me; mind, body and soul. I 
want another chance with life. I don’t 
want to rub out and start all over again 
with myself; neither do I want to redeem 
myself with my friends and acquaint- 
ances, nor do I want the acclaim that 
always greets the. successful man, but 
Bob, I see so clearly why I am a failure 
and why I have not succeeded that I want 
the opportunity of directing another life. 
I feel just like a man does in a baseball 
game when it’s ‘Three Strikes and Out.’ 
A fellow feels that if he had just one 
more swing at that ball he’d knock the pill 
into the middle of next week. That's the 
way I feel, Sonny. 

~“Bob, I must have at least ten more 
years coming to me.’ If you won't sell 
yourself to me, lease me yourself for a 
period of ten years.” 


HUS it came about that a secret bar- 

gain was entered into by and between 
old man Lewis J. Bachelor and. Robert 
P. Huntington. No other person ever 
knew the terms of the agreement, or even 
knew that Bob had made any combina- 
tions or agreements whatsoever with the 
Failure. Such a proposition would have 
sounded preposterous, but Bob was dis- 
consolate and cared not, and the Failure 
was eager and persuasive. 

Eight years later Robert P. Huntington 
was elected governor of the State.. He 
was the only farmer that had been elected 
to fill that office since the year 1858. 

Chapter No. 98,762 of The Producers’ 
Union was a local unit in the county in 
which Robert P. Huntington was born 
and where he had resided all his life. Ten 
days after the election this local Chapter 
of The Producers’ Union gave a banquet 
in honor of the Governor-elect.¢ A real 
banquet it was. 

The presiding officer made a splendid 
talk in which he continually referred to 
Robert P. Huntington as a “self-made 
man.” 

It was a proud day for old man Lewis 
J. Bachelor. All during the preliminary 
speeches the Failure was ruminating, 
surmising, and introspecting. He was 
having visions of the future in which his 
protégé was being inaugurated President 
of the United States of America. A wild 
roar awakened him from his dreaming. 
The young man who was to take the reins 
of the State government was addressing 
the multitude. 

Ah! that speech; it will ever remain 
sacred to the farmers of that State. There 
was so much honest truth in every word 
he uttered. 

After discussing the current issues that 
he hoped to solve and handle correctly, 
his voice became softly modulated and 
modestly, if not timidly, he began refer- 
ring to himself. 


E said that no man could be a “‘self- 
e-man.”” That oftentimes better 

men sacrificed their lives, or even gave up 
the struggle for that thing the world 
knows as “success” in order to help some 
one else mount higher and higher. Then 
the speaker turned his face toward a man 
who was scraping charred tobacco from 
an old pipe, using a small pen-knife with 


a broken blade: “A man who is considered 
a failure by all of you is responsible for 
my success; to him all honor is due. He 
is your governor; not I. For eight years 
he has imbued me with his intelligence, 
his integrity; his mind and heart and soul 
have one and all been grafted into 
a eh 

Old man Lewis J. Bachelor dropped a 
lighted match that was burning his fin- 
gers. He scratched another. match 
across the sole of his left shoe but sud- 
denly realized that it was not proper 
to smoke in an assemblage while the 
Governor was speaking. Perhaps the 
soft hand that gently touched his arm was 
what restrained him. He dropped the 
burning match and turned to the tearful 
face of a beautiful woman, who was trying 
her best to say something between jerky 


sobs: 

"Ee DORs oa Ben OB Be 
I'm ... so-so glad you made me . 
marry a farmer.” a 


Old man Lewis J. Bachelor scratched 
another match across the sole of his left 
shoe. 

“And the wife of the Governor crying 
before all these folks. . undera- 
tion!” And the match went out. 


The Broad Highway 


(Conclusion) 


“*T have to congratulate you, Sir Peter,” 
he began, “not only on your distinguished 
marriage, and accession to fortune, but 
upon the fact that the—ah—unpleasant- 
ness connecting a certain Peter Smith 
with your unfortunate cousin’s late de- 
cease has been entirely removed by 
means of the murderer’s written confes- 
sion, placed in my hands some days ago 
by the Lady Sophia.” 

“A written confession—and she 
brought it to you?” 

“Galloped all the way from Ton- 
bridge,” nodded Sir Richard. 

“Tt seems,” pursued Mr. Grainger, 
“that the man, John Strickland, by 
name, lodged with a certain preacher, to 
whom, in Lady Vibart’s presence, he con- 
fessed his crime, and willingly wrote out a 
deposition to that effect.” 

Chancing to look from the window, 
I beheld a groom who led a horse up and 
down before the door; and the groom was 
Adam, and the horse— 

I opened the window, and, leaning out, 
called a name. At the sound of my voice 
the man smiled and touched his hat, and 
the mare ceased her pawing and chafing, 
and turned upon-me a pair of great, soft 
eyes, and snuffed the air, and whinnied. 
So I leapt out of the window, and down 
the steps, and thus it was that I met 
“* Wings.” 

“‘She be in the pink o’ condition, sir,” 
said Adam proudly; “Sir Richard bought 
er— 

“‘For a song!” added the baronet, who 
had followed to bid me good-by. “I 
really got her remarkably cheap,” he ex- 
plained, thrusting his fists deep into his 
pockets, and frowning down my thanks. 
But, when I had swung myself into the 
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saddle, he came and laid his hand upon 
my knee. 

“You are going to—find her, Peter?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“*And you know where to look?” 

“I shall go to a certain cottage,” said 
I tentatively. 

“Then you'd better go, boy—the 
mare’s all excitement—good-by, Peter— 
and cutting up my gravel—good-by!” 
So saying, he reached up and gripped my 
hand very hard, though the tears stood in 
his eyes. “I always felt very fatherly 
towards'you, Peter—and—you won't forget 
the lonely old man—come and see me now 
and then—both of you. Good-by! dear 
lad.”” So he turned, and walked up the - 
steps into his great, lonely house. 

Swift we flew, with the wind before, and 
the dust behind, past wayside inns; past 
smiling field posh darkling copse; past 
lonely cottage and village green; through 
Sevenoaks and Tonbridge, with never a 
stop; up Pembry hill, and down, galloping 
so lightly, so easily, over that hard, fa- 
miliar road, which I had lately tramped 
with so much toil and pain; and so, as 
evening fell, to Sissinghurst. 


DREAMY, sleepy place is Sissinghurst 

at all times, for its few cottages, like 

its inn, are very old. But, when the sun is 
low, and the shadows creep out, when the 
old inn blinks drowsy eyes at the cot- 
tages, and they blink back drowsily at the 
inn, like the old friends they are; then 
who can resist the somnolent charnrof the 


place. 

But as I rode, watching the evening 
deepen about me, soft and clear rose the 
merry chime of hammer and anvil, and, 
turning aside to the smithy, I paused 
there, and, stooping my head, looked in at 
the door. 

““George!” said I. He started erect, 
and, dropping hammer and tongs, came 
out, running, then stopped suddenly, as 
one abashed. 

““‘Wh—Peter—” he stammered, and 
broke off. 

“Have you no greeting for 
George?” 

““Ay, ay—I heerd you was free, Peter, 
and I was glad, an’ I waited—ay, I’ve 
been waitin’ for ’ee to come back. But 
now—you be so fine an’ grand—an’ I be 
all black wi’ soot from the fire—oh, man! 
he bean’t my Peter no more—” 

“Oh, Black George!”’ said I, “dear 
George!” And leaping from the saddle 
I would have caught his hand in mine, but 
he drew back. 

“T’d—like to—wash my ‘ands first, 
Peter.” 

‘“*George,” said I, “don’t be a fool!” 
Now, as we stood thus, fronting each 
other in the doorway, I heard a light 
step upon the road behind me, and, turn- 
ing, beheld Prudence. 

“Oh, Prue, George is afraid of my 
clothes, and won’t shake hands with me!” 
For a moment she hesitated, looking from 
one to the other of us—then, all at once, 
laughing and blushing, she leaned forward 
and kissed me. 

““Why, George!”’ said she, “how fulish 
you be. Mr. Peter were as much a gen- 
tleman in his leather apron as ever he is in 
his fine coat.””’ So proud George gave me 
his hand, rejoicing over me because of my 
good fortune and mourning because my 
smithing days were over. 

“Ye see, Peter, when men ’as worked 
together—and sorrowed together—an’ 
fou’t together—like you an’ me—it bean’t 
so easy to say ‘good-by’—so, if you must 
leave us—why—don’t let’s say it.” 

“No, George, there shall be no ‘good- 
bys” for either one of us, and I shall come 
back—soon. Until then, take my mare— 
have her made comfortable for me, and 
now—good-night.” 

And so, clasping their loving hands, I 


me, 


turned away, somewhat h ly, and 
left them. 

Reaching the Hollow, I paused to 
glance about me, as I ever did, before 


(Continued on page 583) 
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A Picnic or a Bolshevist Riot ? 


Some Thoughts on the Unpleasant Results of Being Too Hospitable 


avid 

the 
russet 
selfish 
Ww ho 


PEOr! E cramped up in the city, 
for the first breath of spring, 
first appearing flower to the last 
leaf, can not understand the 
attitude of the country person 
doesn’t like gates left open, lunch boxes, 
banana peeling, loose papers and debris 
scattered along the way of the thoughtless 
picnicker. The slant of my perspective 
was deflected toward the rural side of the 
question by an unhappy event of a few 
years ago that put a permanent dent in 
my philanthropy so far as picnic parties 
are concerned 

We lived two miles from the city on 
an oiled road, a grove of trees lying south 
of the building with a small lake between. 
On that lake we had a boat painted white 
with a red band. The oars also were 
decorated in red and white. Over a 
small stream friend husband had builded 
an artistic little bridge with broad 
approaches and a wide handrail, painted 
white, 
and hammocks, an ideal place for a picnic. 

One morning I a telephone 
call. 

“This is the Rev. 
talk to Mrs. A—?”’ 

“This is Mrs. A I dropped my 
respectfully. He per- 
hold a Sunday-school picnic 


We had a swing, seats, benches 
received 


speaking, could I 


voice, wanted 
mission tk 
on the grounds, It was so conveniently 
located, the mothers would be along to 
look after the smaller youngsters, it would 
be a real charity and he was sure that I 
would enjoy it also. I had a slight feeling 
of apprehension, but was really glad to 


accord the privilege. 
But When the Party Came —! 

On the appointed day they came in 
swarms. Before noon I had to fasten 
the gates of my house-yard to keep my 
prize blooms and shrubs from utter de- 


struction They fought over the drink 
ing cups at the kitchen-door pump and 
broke three of m\ glasses. They broke 
down a stretch of division fence and let 
a sow and seven pigs into our neighbor's 
potato patch. They dropped paper and 
bits of pasteboard down an open well, 
broke an oarlock and dropped an oar 
into the lake. One ruthless young lover 
cut “Joe and Amy” so deeply into the 
bridge railing that time will never efface 
it. One of the smaller ones worked so 
persistently undermining a cypress rack 
that he brought the light structure down 
on his head. At the first howl, the mother, 
whose attention had been held elsewhere, 
rushed to the rescue. 

“Did that-miserable-old-thing fall on 
my precious? Tell mother where it hurts, 
darling!” But darling was up and doing; 
there were other worlds to conquer. I 
was examining my crushed vines. 

“Why, it was a perfect trap,”’ she 
snapped, glaring at me as though build- 
ing deadfalls for innocent nurslings was 
my favorite avocation. 

When the day was done the rector 
thanked me profoundly. “It has been 
a happy day,” he said. “It was so kind 
of you, Mrs. A— to give these young 
people this golden opportunity to bask 
in God’s glorious sunshine.”” He bowed 
once more and herded his band of in- 
surgents into the road. As they went 
down the line singing “The end of a 
perfect day” I glanced out over the place. 
In appearance it might have been a 
Bolshevik headquarters. 


Plenty of Other Picnic Places 


I made a mental resolution. There 
was plenty of God’s glorious sunshine 
elsewhere. We had a monopoly on only 
about twenty acres of it, and there 
would be no more “basking” on those 


premises. Not unless they would agree 
to throw a cordon of police around the 
ouse-vard and call out the National 
ty iard. 

It cost us $7 to r pair the fence and 
pay the damage done to the neighbor’s 
garden, and $1.75 to replace the broken 
oar. It took me and the hired man two 
days to gather up the rubbish from the 
grounds. The well was used only for 
cattle so we were not obliged to clean it 
out, but I found the swing rope in the 
back of the field where some youngster 
had been lassoing a fence post. 

About a month later the telephone 
rang. 

“This is the Rev. — speaking, could I 
talk to Mrs. A—?” 

It caught me unawares; I had formu- 
lated no plan for this emergency. 

“T would like to speak to Mrs. A—,” 
came the insistent voice over the line. 
‘**Is she at leisure?” 

“T'm afraid she—isn’t,” I answered. 
“It’s a very busy time, I’m sorry.”— 
Mrs. R. G. ARMSTRONG. 





A Peasant Embroidery Set in 
Gay Colors 


y TE have had peasant embroidery on 

blouses and dresses, and now the 
gay stitches are appearing on table linen. 
The picture shows a large centerpiece 
with’eight smaller doilies of two sizes, and 
each one is to be decorated in the bright 
red and blue stitches characteristic of the 
real peasant work. 

The embroidery is ridiculously easy, 
too. The leaves and flowers are made 
with plain long stitches in blue thread and 
the leaf veins in outline stitch in blue also. 
The centers of the flowers and the other 
dots are French knots in red thread. 





The hem has an odd finish. After 
turning the edge under, catch it with even 
buttonhole stitches, spaced out in blue 
thread. Then go back and join the top of 
every other stitch with red thread. This 
is done by a simple running stitch. 





E 13,—Peasant Embroidery Mats. 


A set of transfer patterns, one center- 
piece and four of each of two place-mat 
sizes, can be obtained from the Embroid- 
ery Department. Use a very hot iron to 
transfer the designs to the material. 
Special price for full set of nine transfers, 
45c. For set of centerpiece and six mats, 
three of each size, 35c. Centerpiece trans- 
fer only, l5c. Single mats either size, 
10c each. Ask for E 13. 


First-hand Experiences Making Rugs 


Different Readers Answer “Jane’s”’ 


NEVERAL correspondents answered 
the: appeal of “Jane” for imforma- 
rug-making Mrs. H. F. H. 


she has made a number of 


x 


tion on 
writes that 





braided rugs of different shapes and sizes. 
She says: 

“I would advise cutting the rags a little 
coarser than for carpet. I would not mix the 
cotton and wool. I think they wear better 
separate. The wool does not want to be cut 
quite as coarse as the cotton cloth I like the 
oblong shape the best, but in sewing the braids 
together you must hold them loose. Around 
the corners I always sew a little, then see if 
they will lie flat on the floor. You can make 
them hit-and-miss or keep the colors separate in 
braiding as in making carpet.’"—Mrs. H. F. H., 
New York. 

Mrs. F. W. R. finds that any sort of 
rag can be used: 

“If ‘Jane’ hasn't set her heart on braided 


rugs, she might be pleased with rugs of another 
sort that are easily made and answer the pur- 
pose as well as braided rugs. My left-over 
rags included odds and ends of everything, 
among them several browns that did not look 


Bedside 


at all promising. I crocheted a chain of six- 
teen stitches of faded brown check apron 
gingham, then crocheted a single crochet the 
length of that, putting in three stitches at the 
ends the first time around; a small ball made 
the center; then light or dark browns one or 
more rows as the rags would make. The outer 
edge was a dark brown, the second row a little 
lighter, the third still lighter, and so on, so 
that the effect is a shaded brown border. The 
whole rug is made of rags that you would say 
possessed no beauty in the ball; old linings, 
ete., and no bright colors. My friends admire 
that rug more than others with brighter colors 
and seemingly more possibilities. 


Even an Old Coat is Useful 


“Another, an all-wool rug, has a center 
made of an old coat, the colors being placed 


Rug Made 
on Home Hand Loom 


in rows according to the amount of each, 
The outside of this 
brown. One all wool rug is 
leftovers, each color making 
it could regardless of rows. One 
all cotton made of blues, in 
regular rows, also has a shaded 
border with dark blue for the 
outside row. 

“T use old rags together, new ones 
by themselves and do not mix cot- 
ton and woolen in the same rug. 
I shape them for the place they are 
to occupy. For each side of a bed, 
where the space is narrow, the 
woolen rugs are made long and 
narrow; others are wider as the 
space requires. It is simply a case 
of making the chain when starting 
rug. A neighbor made a star- 
shaped rug of blues by widening 
at regular points. I kept my edge 
curved by putting in the extra 


reds, blues, grays, etc 
rug is dark 
made of 


whatever 


stitches irregularly. I have a 
wooden crochet hook; some use a 
button hook with good results. 


I have started a rug of new rags, 
mostly percales and outings but 
have to sew black rags that I 
want for finish. ‘Jane’ won't 
know the possibilities of rags 
which seem to have no beauty until she 
begins to work with them.”—Mnrs. F. W. R. 


Other Home-Made Rugs 


The large illustration shows a woven 
colonial rag rug, made on a home loom. 
These looms, which come in several 
sizes, are extremely practical for women 
who do a good deal of rug-making, either 
for their own pleasure or to make money. 
Warp may be ordered in different mate- 
rials and colors. ; 

The small picture shows a rug of cro- 
chet, made from a heavy jute thread 
which now comes in ball form, like knit- 
ting wool. Colors may be combined as 
one desires. Whether you weave, cro- 


Appeal for Good Advice 


chet or braid your rug, you will find it 
interesting work to do with a very satis- 
factory product at the end. Home-made 
rugs are now seen everywhere, and gift 
shop proprietors report a steady demand 
and sale for them, especially for the small 
bedroom or “spot rug” type. 





I do all sewing for my family of three 
grown girls and four boys, ranging in age 
from five to sixteen, and find your pat- 
terns a great help. I always turn to that 
page first to see if there is something I 
do not have. Then the prices are 80 
reasonable, and that is a great item m 
these days.—Mnrs. G. N., Pa. 




















Home-Made Rug of Jute Crochet. 


(The names of the firms su ing looms, rag 
jute for crochet, Z will be ae on receipt of a stam 
self-addressed . Directions for making 
shown in the smaller picture will be sent for 12c 
Ask for E 2.) 
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Don’t 


~ MMER is coming again and with 
J warm weather we always have plenty 
of good sour milk and cream to use. 
Somehow sour milk in the winter seems 
ts old before 


to have a bitter taste, ar 
it is really thick enoug! But in the 
summer it “lobbers” so easily and there 


are many good things one can use it for. 
We save about four quarts of milk every 
night and in the morning there is a nice 
lot of cream to skim off and use, either 
sweet or sour, in many delicious dishes. 
Here are a few recipes which are very 
satisfactory: 


Sour Cream Salad Dressing 


4 cup sour cream 1 or 2 tablespoons 
; * tablespoons vinegar sugar 
pepper 4 teaspoon mustard 
salt 


Stir all together and use in salads. It 
is especially good with cabbage, lettuce 
and egg salads. 


Sour Cream Fried Cakes 


J scant cup sour milk 1 heaping tablespoon 
1 cup sugar sour cream 
1 large mashed potato 2 beaten eggs 
1 teaspoon soda (even) 
A little salt, cinnamon and nutmeg to 
taste. PWe like a combination of nutmeg 
and vanilla.) 
Bread flour to stir quite stiff so the 
fried cakes will hold their shape. 


Sour Crearn Muffins or Popovers 


14cups white or whole 
wheat flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

a little salt 


Bake in gem tins in a hot oven. 


Sour Cream Baking Powder Biscuits 
1 heaping tablespoon 

sour cream with a 

2heaping. teaspoons pinch of soda added 
baking powder to it. 
1 tablespoon lard 1 cup sweet milk. 

(small) 

Stir soft with sweet milk (about one 
cupful). Add flour until dough can be 
formed into biscuits with the hands or 
rolled and cut out with a biscuit cutter. 
This recipe makes the tenderest shortcake 
and dumpling crust, and is also good for 
steamed pudding where fruit is added. 
I have used it for chicken and meat pies 
also. 


Sour Cream Griddle Cakes 

lcup canned 
corn (drained) 

2 teaspoons soda 


1 egg 
a little salt 


Bake on hot greased griddle. 


Sour Cream Johnny Cake 
1% cups meal 


%{ cup sour milk 
if cup sour cream 
1 tablespoon sugar 


2 cups white flour 
salt 


2 cups sour milk sweet 
2 tablespoons 
cream 


2 cups white flour 


sour 


3 cup sour milk 
a little salt l4 cup sour cream 
1 or 2 tablespoons cup white flour 
sugar, maple sugar _ sifted with 
or syrup 1 teaspoon soda 


Sour Cream Graham Loaf 


2 large cups sour milk 1 hea ping tablespoon 
salt or 4 cup sour cream 
2 teaspoons soda in 44 1 egg (can be omitted 
cup white flour but makes firmer 
2tablespoons sugar loaf) 
(white or maple) 2 tablespoons molasses 
2cups graham flour (or maple syrup) 
or a little more if the 
milk is rather thin 


This makes one large loaf. Let rise 
in tin about fifteen minutes, then bake 
slowly for nearly an hour. 


Eggless Chocolate Loaf Cake 


4 cup sour milk *4 cup sour cream 

i cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 teaspoon soda sifted 14 cupdry cocoa added 
with last 

144 cups flour 

Bake slowly or it will scorch. 


Sour Cream Pie 


Filling for a two-crust 1 cup sugar 
pie:— l cup chopped raisins 
1 cup sour cream 1 tablespoon flour 
Stir all together and fill crust. 


A 


Many Good Ways to Use Sour Milk and: Cream 


Waste Milk that Turns but Try these Appetising Recipes 


Sour Cream Filled Cookies 
1 heaping cup brown 
sugar 
1 egg 
1 cup sour cream with 
A little salt and nutmeg or lemon 
flavoring; flour to stir soft, yet stiff enough 
to roll or pat into shape. Each cookie 
should be rolled thin, a tablespoonful of 
filling put on and another cookie pressed 


16 teaspodn soda 
heaping _ teaspoon 
baking powder 


down on top. These are delicious. The 
filling is made as follows: 
1 cup chopped or seed- 1 heaping tablespoon 


flour 


pinch of salt. 


less raisins 
34 cup sugar 
1 cup hot water 
Cook until thick, then let cool before 
using. 


and sour cream in some way every day. 
Who has a better right or a better chance 
to use all the milk he wants if not the 
farmer?—Doris W. Buounrt. 


A New Use for Shelled Corn 


CO may have great comfort with a 
bag of hot corn applied to an aching 
spot. Simply use 2 to 24% quarts of 
shelled corn, heating it either by spread- 
ing out on the oven bottom or quicker 
in a dish, stirring to heat evenly. Then 
put in a bag—25 Ib. sugar sack is good— 
tying near the top so the corn can be 
moved around in it to fit the need. For 
instance with a lame knee, put part of the 
corn under it and pull the rest up on top. 





of material 


stay in style 


material contrasting. 


FOR NEW MATERIALS OR TO MAKE OVEP 


No. 2068 suggests a use for last year's 
sport dress, separate skirt or left-over piece 
While 


. your make over problem is 


easy to solve This is a pattern worth 
using several times. It cuts in sizes 14 
and 16 years and 36, 38 and 40 bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 27% yards of 


40-inch material, with 11 


No. 1986 is in the smart coat-dress style, 


two-material dresses 


¢ yards 36-inch 
Price, 12c. 





but it also gives an opportunity for a 
In plain navy blue crepe de 
chine with a figured contrasting silk it 


make-over. 


would make a becoming and useful gown, 
No. 1986 


§O, 42 and §4 inches bust measure. 


comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
Size 
36 takes 214 yards of 36-inch material 
with 2 yards 40-inch contrasting. Price, 


12c. 





Useful Sport Dress 
No. 2095 is most 


type too, 


36-inch material. 


material. 


TO ORDER: 


address, 





to the 
AMERICAN 





For the Stout Woman 





flattering to the figure 
of the mature woman and suits the slim 
It is an easy dress to make and 
one that gives no end of comfort in the 


wearing. No. £095 comes in sizes 16 
years, 36, 88, 40, 42, 44 and §6 inches 
bust measure, size 36 taking 44% yards of 


Price, 12c. 


No. 2082 can be run up in an hour, bud 
worn week after week. 
housework easier to have a loose, yet be- 
coming little dress of this style. 
2082 is cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
52 and 44 inches bust measure. 
medium size, it takes 3 yards of 40-inch 
Price, 12c. 


pattern numbers and 
sizes very clearly, enclose proper 
remittance in either stamps or 
coin (stamps are safer) 
Pattern 

AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





It actually makes 
Pattern 


Ina 


Write name, 


and send 
Department, 





Cool and Becoming 








Sour Cream Maple Sugar Cake 
1 cup sour cream 1 cup soft maple sugar 
1 beaten egg 1 teaspoon soda 
2 cups white flour 
This should be quite stiff so it will not 
fall. Bake slowly and serve when warm. 


Very good. 
Sour Cream Spice Cake 


1 large cup sour cream 1% cup soft maple 
¥4 cup molasses sugar 
1 cup chopped or seed- 2 egg yolks 


less raisins 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Y teaspoon each of 1 teaspoon soda dis- 
cloves, nutmeg and solved im a little 
salt sour milk 
21% cups flour 
Stir quite stiff. Use the egg whites for 
a boiled frosting. This is delicious. 


I hope that many will try some of these 
good recipes and learn to use sour milk 





- again, for the windows were 


There is no danger of being burned nor 
soaked with water as sometimes happens. 
It can be kept ready for use in the bag. 
If thoroughly heated through it will hold 
the heat for some time.—Mnrs. JEssiE 
B. AcErs. 


(Editor's Note: Probably the heat is the main cure, 
for hot sand has much the same effect if used in a bag or 
hot water bottle.) 


The Broad Highway 
(Continued from page 581) 
descending that leafy path; and the 
shadows were very black and a chill wind 
stirred among the leaves, so that I shiv- 
ered, and wondered, for the first time, if I 

had come right. 

Then I descended the path, hurrying 
past a certain dark spot. And, coming at 
last within sight of the cottage, I paused 
k and the 





door shut. But the latch yielded readily 
beneath my hand, so I went in, and 
closed and barred the door behind me. 

For upon the hearth a fire burned with 
a dim, red glow that filled the place with 
shadows, and the shadows were very deep. 

“Charmian!”’ said I, “oh, Charmian, 
are you there—have I guessed right?” 
I heard a rustle beside me, and, in the 
gloom came a hand to meet and clasp my 
own; wherefore I stooped and kissed those 
slender fingers, drawing her into the fire- 
glow; and her eyes were hidden by their 
lashes, and the glow of the fire seemed 
reflected in her cheeks. 

“The candles were so—bright, Peter,” 
she whispered. 

an. 

“T was sitting on the bench outside.” 

““And, when you heard me—you put 
the candles out?” - 

“They seemed so—very bright, Peter.” 

“And shut the door?” 

“TI only—just—closed it, Peter.”” She 
was still wrapped in her cloak, wherefore 
I put back the hood from her face. And 
as I did so, her hair fell down, rippling 
over my arm, and covering us both in its 
splendor. 

“Indeed—you have glorious hair!” 
saidI. “It seems wonderful to think that 
you are my wife. I can scarcely believe 
it—even yet!” 

Now, when I would have kissed her, she 
turned her head aside. 

“Peter.” 

“Yes, Charmian?” 

“The Lady Sophia Sefton never did 
gallop her horse up the steps of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.” 

“Didn’t she, Charmian?” 

“And, Peter—” 

“Well, Charmian?” 

“She never. was—and never will be— 
buxom, or strapping—will she? ‘buxom’ 
is such a hateful word, Peter! And you— 
love her?—wait, Peter—as much as ever 
you loved Charmian Brown?” 

“Yes,” said I; “yes—” 

** And—nearly as much as your dream- 
woman?” 

“‘More—much more, because you are 
the embodiment of all my dreams—you 
always will be, Charmian. Because I 
honor you for your intellect; and worship 
you for your gentleness, and spotless 
purity; and love you with all my strength 
for your warm, sweet womanhood; and 
because you are so strong, and beautiful, 
and proud—”’ 

““And because, Peter, because I am— 
just—your loving—Humble Person.” 


ND thus it was I went forth a fool, 
and toiled and suffered and loved, 
and, in the end, got me some little wisdom. 
And thus did I, all unworthy as I am, 
win the heart of a noble woman whose love 
I pray will endure, even as mine will, 
when we shall have journeyed to the end 
of this Broad Highway, which is Life, 
and into the mystery of the Beyond. 
THE END 





“THE ASTORIA”’ 


An Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 


One of a tew SPECIAL PRICED sets, consisting of 
a4 4% or 5’ iron enameled roll rim Bathtub, one 19” 

roll rim enameled flat back Lavatory, one syphon 
action wash down Water Closet with porcelain low 
down tank. Oak post hinge seat. Faucets marked hot 
and cold. All nickel plated fittings. 


Send for Catalog 10 





137 East 43rd Street 








MORRIS & KLEINERT CO., Inc. 
New York City | 








‘ Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


Milk Prices 
Dairymen’s League 
TS Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation announces the following prices for 
milk during June in the 201-210 nile freight 
zone, for milk testing 3 per cent.: Class 1, used 
chiefly for fluid purposes, $1.86 per hundred 
pounds; Class 2-A, used chiefly as fluia cream, 
$1.70; Class 2-B, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of — condensed milk and ice cream, 
$1.85; Class 2-C, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soft cheeses, $1.85; Class 3, for milk 
used chiefly in the manufacture of whole milk 
powder, evaporated whole milk and sweetened 
whole condensed milk, $1.55; Classes 5-A, and 
4-B, based on butter and American cheese quo- 
tations in the New York market. Prices for 
April were: Class 1, $2.33; Class 2-A, $2.00; 
Class 2-B, $2.25; Class 2-C, $2.25; Class 3 
$1.95. 
Sheffield Producers 
Sheffield Farm Company Producers an- 
nounce that the price of 3 per cent: milk in the 
201-210 mile freight zone is $1.70)4. 


Neon-Pool Cooperative 
Non-pool Assn. prices are: Class 1, fluid 
milk for city consumption, $1.86; Class 2, 
milk for cream, plain condensed and ice cream, 
$1.70; Class 3-A, milk for evaporated, con- 
densed, etc., $1.60; Clase 3B, milk for fancy 
cheese, $1.45; Class 4 determined on butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
market. 
Inter-State Producers 
Interstate Milk Producers’ Association (Phil- 
adelphia plan) June receiving station prices, 
$3 per cent. milk 201-210 mile zone, $2.19; 
101-110 mile zone, $2.20. 


Platform Prices 
The N. Y. platform price is $2.30 per can for 
— milk in shippers’ cans F.0.B. New 
fork City; where an allowance of 10c per can 
is made city dealers furnish can, making it 
$2.20. Competition from unorganized milk 
has forced the price lower in many instances. 


BUTTER MARKET STILL FIRM 


Heavy buying for storage, coupled with a 
-— demand for immediate consumption, has 
ept the butter market in a very firm position. 
In fact that market is a little better off as we 
go to press than early in the week and also bet- 
ter than it was last week. Receipts have not 
increased as rapidly and heavily as most oper’ 
ators anticipated and it is now that we are 
beginning to see the effects of the late season. 
Receipts last week, ending June 7, were much 
heavier than for the week previous. The re- 
ceipts for the week ending June 14 will no 
doubt run higher than for those for the week 
of June 7, but these are not enough to fill all 
peeds. With moderate receipts prices ad- 
vanced over last week a full cent and the condi- 
tion of the market during the week has main- 
tained that price. Creameries scoring higher 
than 92 score, have been advanced from 42 to 
42l4c. However the bulk of the business is 
being done in creamery extra (92 score) at 
4144c. Which was the very top price a week 
ago. It is the shortage of supplies more than 
anything else that is responsible for the unusu- 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 











White — EGGS — Brown 


Write fer pamphiect of shippers reference and 
shipping tags. 
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M. ROTH & CO. 


321 Greenwich St., N. ¥.C. EGGS 
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heavily both for storage and for retail trade 
consumption. Advices indicate that next 
week’s arrivals will be much heavier. It may 
be that we will see a slight ing in price. 
However a tremendous amount shortage 
must be made up before that will take place. 


CHEESE MARKET FIRM 

Trading is becoming more active in the 
cheese market and the general tone is decidedly 
firm. With the arrival of full grass make on the 
market, it is reasonable to that this 
activity will continue. tors are not 
very anxious to dabble in fodder or stock that is 
not strictly full grass. The best whole milk 
State flats, fresh, that grade fancy special, are 
quoted at 20c. Fresh fancys are being traded 
at 19 to 19)4c. Average run fodders are still 
available at 18)4c. The market in the West is 
firmer on full grass stock and this tone has been 
transmitted to the New York market. Advices 
state that some business is being done up-State 
above par compared with the New York 
magket. 


EGG MARKET IN SELLER’S FAVOR 


Receipts are gradually decreasing with the 
result that the market is maintaining a very 
firm position. On Monday June 9, the market 
was 16,500 cases short, outside of storage, 
compared to the week previous. On Tuesday, 
June 10, it was 14,500 cases short. On the 
11th the shortage was 9,000 cases and on the 
12th the eggs in the market were about on par 
with the same time the week previous. This 
gradual reduction, with statistics indicating 
that there is a shortage in storage reserves, is 
giving strength to fall and winter options. All 
this puts the market in favor of the seller. 
This condition has worked especially favorable 
in the case of nearbys during the last few days. 
Nearby white eggs are gradually decreasing in 
supply. Most receivers report satisfactory 
clearances with some further advances on fancy 
qualities of Jersey and other nearby hennery 
whites that are of superior-quality closely 
selected for color, size, shape and packed in 
cartons are quoted from 36 to 38c. In some 
instances this top price has been advanced e 
cent. This means that the major part of the 
business going on in the market is in the neigh- 
borhood of from 30 to 33c, which is a consid- 
erable advance over last week. 

Retail prices are still low enough through the 
Metropolitan district to encourage consump- 
tion and this is having an effect in maintaining 
a strong market. 


LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 


It is an ill wind that doesn’t blow some good. 
The cool weather has had a stimulating effect 
on consumption in the city which has been 
directly reflected in the live poultry market. 
Early in the week the market was more or less 
dull, but by mid-week, June 11, when cooler 
weather came on, the market took a sudden 
brisk turn and hel matters decidedly. 
Freight arrivals of live poultry have been 
heavy which was responsible for some of the 
draggy tone during the early part of the week. 
The market on fowls strengthened a cent and 


due to lighter supply broilers have been meet- 
ing a stronger market. Express broilers have 
been meeting a good market and the indica- 
tions are that this will continue. In fact in 
some instances of selected colored broil- 
ers have been ing out at prices a trifle 
above top quotations. Unless we get some real 
red-hot weather the market bids fair to con- 
tinue this way. 

Fresh killed broilers have been in more or 
less light suppl; 


bard to establ 

hard to establish. The demand has been good 
for strictly fancy stuff, but comparatively 
few arrivals have been good enough to com- 
mand the top quotations which are 48 cents on 
fancy milk fed stock. Poor fresh killed stock is 
dragging 


dly. 
POTATO MARKET FIRM 


There is little in the potato market at the 
present time to interest the average up-State 
or even Long Island grower. The old potato 
deal is about at an end. Indications are that 
there aren’t any more than thirty cars of 
potatoes available of the old stock and some 
of these are coming from Michigan. The 
unusual feature of the market right now is 
that old stock that is good, meaning firm and 
well graded, (which is unusual) is selling on 
par or maybe a little above the best southern 
arrivals. States in 180-pound sacks are quoted 
at $4.50, while the best southern stocks are 
bringing from $3.50 to 4 a barrel on the 

ocks. 

In the new potato market South Carolina 
is shipping by far the heaviest with North 
Carolina second, Virginia Eastern Shore third, 
and Florida bringing up the rear. The 
Florida potato deal is about over. Various 
fancy Cobblers from South Carolina, grading 
U.S. No. 1, are quoted at $8.75 to 34. How- 
ever, the prices range all the way from $1.50 up. 
Spaulding Rose are quoted anywhere from 
$1.40 to 83.75 according to quality, grade and 
size, while Red Bliss vary from $1.25 to $3.00. 
Cobblers from North Carolina are varying 
from $1.50 to $4.00. Arrivals from the 
Virginia Eastern Shore are bringing anywhere 
from $1.25 to $3.25, while Norfolk stock is 
quoted at anywhere from $3.50 to $3.75. 
Undoubtedly these prices are not of a great 
deal of interest to the up-State grower, but 
it will serve to give him an idea of what the 
Southern grower is getting when he considers 
these prices are at the docks in New York. » Out 
of these prices must be deducted transporta- 
tion charges from the farm to the docks as 
well as steamship transportation to New York 
City. Receivers estimate that the steamship 
transportation charges are 75c per barrel from 
South Carolina points and about the same 
from Norfolk, Va. 


NO CHANGE IN HAY MARKET 


The hay market continues to be steady to 
firm, especially on hay in large bales which is 
selling more readily than small bale stock. 
Receipts of good quality hay have only been 
moderate and so are clearing up well. No 1 
hay is bringing from $32 to 33 per ton in large 
bales with small bales going at $31. Large 
bales of No. @ are bringing from $30 to 31, 








sold on June 12: 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras 
Other hennery whites, extras 

Extra firsts 


Firsts. . 

Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
Lower € 

Hennery browns, extras 

Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras 


Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score) 
State dairy (salted), finest 
Good to prime. . 


Timothy No. 2 

Timothy No. $. 

Timothy Sample : : 

F light clover mixed No. ! 
Alfalla, second cutting No. 1 
Oat Straw No. 1. 


Fowls, colored fancy, beavy 

Fowls, leghorns and poor 

Chickens, colored fancy 
ickens, 

Broilers, colored 

Broilers, leghorns 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium 
Bulls, common to 
— spring ate good 
beep. common ewes 
Hogs, Yorkers 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


New York Phila. 


36 to 38 
$4 to 35 
32 to $3 
30 to 31 
30 to 32 
25 to 29 
33 to 35 
31 to $2 


Buffalo 


28 to 30 "29 to 30 


"96 to 27 
27 to 28 


42 to 42% 42 

41% = 39 to 41 

40 io 41 

$2 to 39 
Old Grade Standards 
$28 to 29 
26 to 28 


U. 8S. Grades 


18to 24 = 
30 to $1 

31 to 38 . . 
14 : 16 to 17 


29 to 30 


29 
27 


43 to 45 
26 to 40 





11 to 10 
4\gto 5 
1644 to 17% 

5to 8 
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and Prices © 
while small bales are a doilar less on each eng — 
of the quotation. ? 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


According to New York State Depa 
of Farms and Markets, the following Prices 
billed from western point : 
Toads §, een) recor 
H in strawght carlots delivered on track at points in 
different freight zones as indicated. Mixed carlots 
Be om poe he pd heh ith different 
wi 
may sometimes be as high-as $5 per ton a 
prices given in this report. June 7, 1924. 


£2 


Boston 
Albany a Utica 


@ 
604 61% 
59 60 


4 


to 


W. Bran. 
Standard Mids. . 27.7. 
Soft W, Mids... . 34.00 
Flour Mids. . . 

Red D. Flour. . . 37. 
D. Brew. Grains 33, 
. 35.00 
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1 . 46.50 
36°%Cot.S.Mesl 44.50 
41%Cot.S.Meal 47.50 
43%Cot.S.Meal 49.00 
31% OP Oil M.. 42.50 
34% OP Oil M . 44.50 , 
Beet Pulp... . . 37.50 37.10 


. 
Note—For points taking New York rate add to Alban: 
price 14 cents on oats; 54 cents on corn; 10 cents on cotten- 
seed meal; 20 cents on other feeds. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The market on live calves-has shown more 
activity of late and there is a decided firmness. 
Prices have advanced approximately $1 per 
ewt. during the last couple of days. Pri 
veals are selling up to $13.50 per 100 with fair 
to good stock selling from $11 to 12.50. Culls 
run as low as $6.50 to $9. The market on 
spring lambs has been generally firm and 
during the week prices advanced 25c a 100. 
Prime stock is bringing from $18 to 18.25 per 
ewt. Fair to good stock is bringing from 
$16.50 to 17.75. Prime ewes are quoted any- 
where from $8.50 to 9 with good stock from $7 
to 8 per 100. Live hogs vary from $5.50 to 6 
per 100 with rovghs up to $8 for light to 
medium weights. 

The market on country dressed veal calves 
has not been as good as the live calf market. 
Rainy and unfavorable weather has had a 
tendency to slow up trading with the result 
that there have been a smaller number of sales 
at top figures than might be expected. Strictly 
fancy veals have been coming in rather light 
and these have had fairly good sale up to I6e 
but even that figure has been shaded in some 
cases and prime marks have been bringing 
from 14 to 16c with the outside figure very 
extreme. Fair to stock is working out 
during the trade at from 11 to 13c. 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


Reports from the Boston wool market 
indicate that the market is very spotty. The 
demand is poor and trading has been very 
slow. It may be that the trade is holding off 
until the coming sale at Sydney, Australia 
and the London Sale which is scheduled for 
July. On fleece wool, similar to Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, on the grease basis, are quoted 
as follows: 4% blood combing 50 to 52c, 4 
blood clothing 44 to 45c; 34 blood varie 
50c; 36 bl clothing 44 to 45c; 14 bh 
combing 45 to 46c; 44 blood clothing 42 to 
43c; common braid 39 to 40c. 


——— 


Long Island Potato Tour Next 
Week 
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T= annual Long Island Potato Tour, 
which has become quite an institu- 
the entire 
North Atlantic and New England potato 
growing region, will be held on June 25, 


tion among potato growers of 


26 and 27. Growew of seed potatoes 
from central and northern New York, 
as well as seed growers from Maine, int 
this an pa “ts pac end to get per- 
sonally acquainted with growers in t 
most intensive potato producing section 
of the East. 

The tour will start on Wednesday, 
June 25 from Mineola. Those who 
to make arrangement to be accommo 
dated on the trip should write H. C- 
O'Dell at Mineola, L. I. In the past 
there have always been enough auto 
mobiles to accommodate all late comers 
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‘CHICKS—5,000 Weekly 


for June, July and August delivery at com. bottom 
prices. Due to increased Incubator capacity are in a 

position to RB Husky, day-old "Chicks 
weekly. Bred ous, free range stock of 


from h 
good 1. yee and color in 1 rhe fattowing breeds: 


eties Each Per 100 500 
§.C White and —, - Leghorns 10e 10.00 $50.00 
ay and Buff Rocks 12¢ 12.00 60.00 
§.C I. Reds 7 14.00 70.00 
8. C Biack Mincoras 12¢ 12.00 60.00 
Mixed or Assorted 9e 9.00 45.00 
Scientifically hatched by experienced operators in 
highest type of modern incubators. Full count, 150% 

er a 


live delivery guaranteed, pre = to your door. 
shipment direct from ad. and reap pis profits. Catalog 
free. Ref. The Richfield State Bank 


The Valley Hatchery, Box 20, R. No. 1, Richfield, Pa. 
hong oe . incubation 
ss bred- 


BABY CHICKS #2. 


o-lay stock. Prices after i ~ ‘— and 
Buff Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Black Minorcas, 12c 
each; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, roc each; 
Broiler chicks, 7c each. Safe delivery guaranteed by 
prepaid parcel-post. Pullets 10 to 12 weeks for sale. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA,N. Y. 


BABY CHIX 


FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE FLOCKS 








Hatched by the best 

















s. ¢ WHITE LEGHORNS 100 $8.00 
$5. C. BROWN LEGHORNS ‘ 100 8.00 
BARRED ROCKS. 100 10.00 
$C. R. 1. REDS 100 11.00 
Sno Lens or MIXED CHIX 100 7.00 
Special Prices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 100% Prepaid 


safe delivery guaranteed 


Address J. N. NACE, Box 30, RICHFIELD, PA. 


[SUNSHINE BABY CHICKS 
qemael et 


» July 





1 

C. White Leghorns $10 $47.50 $90 
2 il 52.50 100 
Yate: 2 EB 
leavy Assorted - - 10 47.50 9 
ssorted - 9 42.50 80 
ery . Fomyete to 
‘ ed by men of zeare ot expe- 

Hatched in the Blue Hen = 
I from this ad or 





send for ca‘ 
SUNSHINE HATCHERY DALMATIA, PA. 


BABY CHICK 











Barred Plymouth Rocks 


$9.00 per 100 
Rhode Island Reds S. C. White 
$10.00 per 100 $7.00 per 100 
Prompt Shipment. Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


NITTANY VALLEY HATCHERY 
Box 102 Bellefonte, Penna. 


FREE RANGE STOCK 
Mixed Stock.... $7 per 100 
S. C. W. Leghorns $8 per 100 
Barred Rocks... $9 per 100 


Postage Paid. Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 


BABY CHICKS, jze";, 2723 


Rocks 17c, Reds 16c, 8. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns 13c, Mixed 10c. Prepaid 100% live deliv- 
ery guaranteed to your door. For quick service 
order direct from this ad. or write for circular. 


J.W. KIRK, Box 55, McAlisterville, Pa. 


CERTIFIED 5. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


#, Every bird in our flock inspected by experts from 
74 N. Y. State College and chicks shipped under the 
& seal of the State Co-operative Poultry Certification 
of Assn. You KNow WHAT You ARE GETTING. Care- 
ful breeding plus inspection insures results 
circular giving full description. also price list. 


L.H. ROBINSON Box103 CASTILE, N.{Y. 


CHICK PRICE SMASHED 


Order from this Ad. 
Mined and Assorted, ; . 37) 8.C. Ww. horns, 100, 
C. B. Rocks... . , $10 | S.C. R. L. Reds. . 100, sio 
Live arrival pod Delivery free. 


TROUP BROS., R. D. No. 3, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 


CHICKS & 8. C. arved Rocke arewe pespe. 108; 100; 


MMi xed. 100% live ate 
Order fron this ad or write for Circular. 
CHERRY HILL HATCHERY. wm. NACE, Prop. 
Box 60, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


Wes E ore NOW booking, amy for 12 weeks vid 
e Leghorn Pu All Pullets farm 
seleed milk fed, Satched trem extra heavy la - 
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ing strain. 500 yearling hens for sale. Chic 
and Ducklings at reduced prices. 
IDYLDELL FARM, Wolcott, New York 





opamp fd NOT 


ov ks from -bred stock WHITE LEG- 
hoRNS ANGONAS, BARRED ROCKS. Chicks that 
are hatched right wnt Calg to satisfy. 

QUALITY HATCHERY, Box ZEELAND, MICH. 


SPECIAL OFFER {20% 0" pins 








Minorcas Agsoried Se cach $7500 per 1000, Mixed | 
a eac’ . 

Chicks crossed stock, 7¢ each, $60 er 1000—our 14th 
THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY,, Bex 108, RICHFIELD, PA 


’ 











“First Aid’’ for Eggs 
(Continued from page 579) 


the hens I took particular pains to turn 
the egg around to see that the tape was on 
securely. 

A good many times my husband and I 
argued the matter over, and I must con- 
fess I didn’t much believe a tiny strip of 
tape would do the work. 

Nevertheless the day finally came when 
the eggs began to hatch, I made numerous 
trips to the chicken-house, but the taped 
egg gave no sign of the coming event. 

However, the next morning I found my 
nice little brood of turks, lively as could 
be, even the taped egg had hatched. 

Strange to say there was one White turk 
among them, and we often wondered if it 
came from the cracked egg. 


Why We Turned to Brown 
Leghorns 
Epna M. Norturvup 


6 en years ago we decided to double 
our flock of about a hundred hens and 
at the same time to change from White 
Leghorns to Brown. The hawks’ nest 
in the woods on either side of our little 
valley and the white chicks made an easy 
mark for them as they soared overhead 
on the lookout for something to eat. 

We read somewhere that hawks could 
not see the colored chickens as readily as 
the white ones and it sounded reasonable, 
so we decided to try it. 
change and as we shipped eggs to New 
York City we wanted a breed that laid 
white eggs, therefore the Brown Leg- 
horns. We could not see why they would 
not do as well as the White Leghorns, un- 
less perhaps so much attention had not 
been given to breeding them. 

Accordingly we ordered 100 baby chicks 
by mail and they arrived May 26. They 
were a fine bunch and did splendidly. We 
lost only a few of them and they made 
large hens. We were a little late with 
another order for 150 to another hatchery 
and delivery was not made until the latter 
part of June and the chicks proved infe- 
rior in nearly every way to the first lot. 

We had about eighty pullets when they 
were put into winter quarters in one end 
of the barn that was partitioned off for 
them. We got the first egg November 16 
and in a short time the first lot was laying 
at the rate of 50 per cent. and kept at it. 
A good many of the second lot were culled 
out last summer. Last year we ordered 
our chickens all at once and when they 
were ready to lay in the early winter our 
eighty pullets made a fine showing, being 
more uniform in size than the first year’s. 

Some people complain of Brown Leg- 
horns being wild, but we have not found 
them so. Very much depends on the 
handling. 


A Flock That Paid Its Way 


N the fall of 1923, my mother had 304 

March hatched cockerels. She sent 54 

of them (Buff Orpingtons) to the local 

poultry house, where she received 18 
cents per pound. 

“You're foolish,” my father told her, 
“‘to sell those fine birds at that price, 
when there are people who would buy 
them for breeding purposes.” 

So she advertised them at $2.50 and $3 
each. She was literally swamped with 
orders and couldn’t fill one-half of them. 
She has over 1000 baby chicks now, and 
will have more hatched off later. 

She has only the one breed, and they 
are allowed an extensive farm range. 
She says, as long as she continues to 
handle pure-bred poultry, that she will 
continue to advertise them. They eat 
just as much as a scrub chicken —but they 
pay more, she said and I agree with her. 
Do you?—Pauuine CARMEN. 


Hence the | 














KERR QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


at greatly reduced prices »»«».0%™0 


Kerr’s Guaranteed Lively Chicks 
come from a long line of heavy 
egg producers. They are bred 
under the supervision of our own 
experts. They are hatched in our 
own incubators—at our own 
plants. 


Don’t take a chance on chicks of 
unknown parentage. Eliminate the 
uncertainty and trouble of hatching 
your own chicks. Buy Kerr’s Lively 
Chicks. You know you are getting 
what you want— exactly when you 
want them. 


Special Matings Prices 
14 cents each 


Utility Prices 


Witite LeGROrOe . onc cc cccrccccsccce 9 cents each 


I ED. <a 0 6 ooo bsnccnea cee te’ 12 17 
A SI RRC OS are yt 3 « “ | i “ 
Sn eS kee bauuele timate ™* # > ie ee 


White Wyandottes.............0505- ae % i 


Send in your order today. 100% delivery, alive and healthy, guaranteed. 
Ask for the 1924 Kerr Chick Book. 


THE KERR CHICKERIES, Inc, 


(Member International Baby Chick Ass’n.) 


| Newark, N. J., Box No. 10 Syracuse, N. Y., Box No. 10 
Frenchtown, N. J., Box No. 10 Springfield, Mass., Box No. 10 
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Sth. 








bp? YEAR 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES—BY PARCEL POST PREPAID 


Do not fail to take advantage of these prices for they will include our number one chicks and specials. Our stock is bred, _ quality and 
heavy egg production. Flocks culled by experts and they will be money makers. omit ship any number chicks from 25 on 

S. C. Anconas, S. C. White and Brown horns.. 10c¢ Silver Laced and Columbian Wyandottes. os 15e 
R. C. and 8S. C. Reds, Barred and White Rocks 12¢ 8.C. “white Minorcas and Light Brahmas 20c 
8. C. Buff Orpingtons and White Wyandottes . I4e 8. C. Black Minorcas 13¢ Odds and Ends 10¢ 


je free. With every order for 100 or more chicks we furnish you a valuable book on bow to 
North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 


BIG VALUE CHICKS AT LOW PRICES 
No culls but “BETTER QUALITY CHICKS” 


Order direct from this Ad. Attractive catalogu 
taise chicks and poultry. 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, 


= MILLIO 





$37.50 PER 100 AND UP 

Varieties Prices On: 50 100 300 500 1000 
American, Tom Barron, Wh. Leghorns $4.50 $9.00 $25.00 $40.00 $78 od 
8..C. Brown & Buff Leghorns, Anconas 4.50 9.00 25.00 40.00 78.00 
rred & Buff Rocks, Bik. Minorcas 5.75 11.00 32.00 48.00 95.00 
8. C. & R. C. Rhode I. Reds 5.75 11.00 32.00 48.00 95.00 
White Roc’ 6.25 11.50 34.00 53.00 105.00 
4 _, Wyandottes 6.75 13.00 38.00 60.00 115.00 

. L. Wyandottes, Buff meen 8.50 16.00 46.00 75.00 


. mal Chicks, Light Breed Heavy Breeds, $9.00 per 100 straight. From 

— wonderfully Sieveloped | x“. hick Ki + production : ‘and been oft ee and 4 e 

Our chicks a are properly hatched and nipped and this is the reason they are 5 an RY, 

and satisfy our customers from Maine to Florida and from the Atlantic to the far We = * postpaid. Order right from 

this ad with full remittance Yo they will reach you in sty alive and full of pep. We guarantee it. You take no 
chances. Member I. . Bank references. Only 18 hours from New York. 

UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO 


EAGLE NEST HATCHERY, BOX 61, 


ONE MILLION ROCK BOTTOM PRICES On Ready Made 


Good Luck Chicks. $8.00 per 100 and UP 











uck White, B x3 “Butt Leghorns, Ar Kones. «$875 «($900 $2550 $4200 $800 
te, ma. uu! orns, Anconas 5 Y 5.50 2. 00 
Barred Roc C. & 8. C. & Rhode I. Reds. 6.00 11.50 33.00 52.00 100.00 
CG White Rocks, White Wyandottes. 7.00 13.50 30 00 62.00 120.00 
Black Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons 7.00 13.50 74 00 62.00 120.00 
8. L. Wyandottes, Buff Minorcas, Lt. Brahmas 9.00 17.00 8.00 80.00. 


Mixed Chicks, Light Breeds, $8; Heavy Breeds, $9.50 per 100 straight. 

Fosgets. FULL LIVE DELIVERY DUARANT END Bank Reference 

Catalog Free. Member I. B. C. A. and Ohio C We are only 18 hours from New York 
NEUHAUSER CHICK*HATCHERIES, ee M82, NAPOLEON, OHIO 
CHOICE BREEDING BIRDS. Cockerels and Pullets all ages. Cocks and Hens. In any 
of our pure-bred varieties, at all times Prices reasonable. Write your wants. 


SCHWEGLER’S “THOR-O-BRED”’ BABY CHICKS 


LIVE AND LAY 


97% live delivery guaranteed. Order direct from this ad. 





Ask for our free chick book 





Per 500 Peri00 Per50 Per 25 
White Browse. uff Leghorns. $62.50 $13.00 $7.00 $3.75 
Barred Rox . Reds, Anconas, . 70.00 14.50 7.75 4.00 
White Wraadottes & White Rox ; 77.50 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Black Minorcas........ 2.50 17.00 9.00 4.75 
Buff Or; eae AF oes 87.50 18.00 9.50 5.00 
Mixed b¥eeb os 47.50 10.00 5.50 3.00 
F.A. conn on 204 Northampton » 





THAT QUALIFY. $8 PER 100 AND UP. 


CHICK 





———— STRAINS insure you big, husky, fresh air hatched 
from purebred, inspected heavy laying range flocks 
ETIES “Prices on: 25 50 100 1 
8. C. Whee Brown Leghorns . $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $46.00 $85.00 
R. C. Brown Leghorns, Anconas. ; 3.25 6.00 11.00 50.00 95.00 
Barred & White Rocks, 8S. C. Reds. é 3.50 6.50 12.00 55.00 100.00 
Black Minorcas, R. C. Reds 3.50 6.50 12.00 55.00 100.00 
White & Silver fe 3.75 7,50 14.00 65.00 125.00 
Heavy Mixed, $10.00 oe  t00. Light Mixed, oae0 per 100. Postpaid to your door and 100% 
live Cavey a qperen wat our June chicks direct from, ont +. eee Athens Na- vi 
tional Ban € are members lo 
ATHENS, OHIO 


ATHENS cHick. HATCHERY, 


agen’ JUNE, JULY, Chicks 














+ 100 500 

— Bik. beanerss ppoenes (Sheppard's). $4.50 $8.00 $38.00 

b LF Leghorns. Anconas, 2 ee ~ 6.50 12.00 57.50 
White Roc! c Rede. Ik. Minoreas > 5.50 10.00 7.50 

C. Reds, Rite ‘Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. . . 6.00 11.00 52.00 

Whive W Woandottes, extra quality, eery laying strain : : 7.50 14.00 68.00 
ixed Chicks, Heavy ae. - 5.00 9.00 43.00 
Mixed Chicks, Light Breeds 4.00 7.00 35.00 
Bank soterence. Order right from this NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY, Box A, NEW WASHINGTON, Of10 
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Todays Mo odern Car 
Every Unit Bved by Use 


E 1925 Chandler now offered to the 
public represents the splendid result of 
eighteen months’ development. 


No other car is more clearly abreast of the 
times. None contains so many recent devel- 
opments of established merit. 

A big, beautiful, modern car, it carries an 
assurance of master performance and sound 
service. 

Exhaustive experiment has preceded each 
of the improvements that have been steadily 
added. 


Traffic Transmission 


This exclusive Chandler feature is a thor- 
oughly perfected unit. Other manufacturers 
are in the midst of ambitious experiments 
with the principles it involves. Chandler 
success has brought the subject of better gear 
speed changing into national prominence. 


Already thousands of Chandler owners are 
familiar with the safer, more delightful driv- 
ing made possible by the Traffic Transmission. 


It makes clashing, rasping gears an 


Flawlessly smooth as the result of recent 
refinements, its performance supremacy is 
more pronounced than ever before. One 
ride will reveal its wealth of power on hills 
and its mastery over the problems of traffic. 


Genuine Balloon Tires 
(No extra charge ) 

On the 1925 Chandler, genuine supersize 
balloon tires are offered as standard equip- 
ment without extra cost. Regular size cord 
tires are obtainable as optional equipment. 


Thanks to the sureness of the downward 
shift with the Traffic Transmission, Chandler 
owners have long enjoyed the security of 
stopping short without skidding or swaying. 
Now, in the 1925 model, this valued factor of 
safety has been augmented by the addition of 


4-Wheel Brakes 


These are of Chandler design and are op- 
tional at a very moderate extra cost. Their 
simplicity and ease of maintenance are assur- 
ance of uninterrupted service. 


We urge you to see the 1925 











impossibility. All drivers make a 


Chandler—ask you to drive it your- 


silent, flawless gear change from 
high to low or low to high regard- 
less of driving conditions. 

Yet the driver handles the Traffic 
Transmission exactly like the stand- 
ard gear shift. In its use there is 
absolutely nothing new to learn. 


Pikes Peak Motor 


As attested by the longest string of 
high gear records ever held by any 
stock car, this famous Chandler 
power plant still stands as the ulti- 
mate in engineering achievements. 


Car *1585 Scan” *1845 


All prices f. o. b. Cleveland 


1925 Features 


Balloon tires on all mod- 
els at no extra charge. 


4-Wheel brakes op- 
tional. 


Pressure chassis lubri- 
cation. 


Handsome new instru- 
ment board. 


Advanced forced-feed 
motor lubrication. 


Larger vacuum tank. 


Cylinders honed to flaw- 
less finish. 


Newest type headlamps. 
Efficient cowl ventilation. 























self. There are nine typeswith bodies 
of unusual beauty. All are priced 
to establish impressive values. 

The summer touring season is 
now definitely here. Wisdom dic- 
tates buying at once if you would 
fully enjoy your new car. 

Be sure it is a genuine 1925 
model. Make certain that it will not 
be made obsolete by another model 
in a month or two. ‘ 

Choose the 1925 Chandler—and 


be safe! 


Sean 1995 Zar *2195 


All prices f. o. b. Cleveland 


(The Traffic Transmission is built complete in the Chandler plant under Campbell patents.) 


Albany: Newmont Motors, Inc. - - 


201 Jay Street 


New York: Hulett Motor Car Co.,Inc., Broadway at 62nd St. 


Buffalo: Wm. H. Race & Sons Motor Co., Inc., 1054- Philadelphia: Herbert Brothers, 1409-11 North Broad St. 
Rochester: Strong Motors, Inc. - Union off East Avenue 


1056 Main Street 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


CHANDLER 


Cc A R 


CLEVELAND 
Cable Address, “Chanmotor” 


a 








